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BORROWING TROUBLE. 





BY HELEN B. THORNTON. 





«“Wuat shall I do, if Susan leaves me?’’ said 
Mrs. Towne, in despair. ‘I declare, I’m ready 
togive up. I’m quite out of heart!” 

“There's an old proverb,’’ answered her neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Strong, ‘‘ that there are ‘as good fish 
in the river as ever swam ;’ and the longer I live, 
the more I see its truth and sense. There’ are 
plenty other Susans to be had, my dear.”’ 

Mrs. Towne was a tall, angular woman, witha 
sharp face and a red nose, who was always worry- 
ing about something. Her friend, Mrs. Strong, 
said she was thin because she borrowed trouble. 
Mrs. Strong herself was plump and rosy, had a 
bright eye, and was always ready with a joke 
and a laugh ; and the cheery sound of her laugh 
was itself a cure for the heartache. Both women 
were about the same age. 

“TI don’t know,’’ answered Mrs. Towne, rue- 


fully. ‘*Help seems to be getting worse and 
worse all the time. I’m sure it wasn’t so when 
I was young.” : 


“Perhaps not, my dear,”’ said Mrs. Strong, 
with the least bit of sarcasm, ‘‘for you may be 
younger than Iam. But I remember, in my 
mother’s time, I used to hear just the same com- 
plaint, and that grandma would laugh, and tell me 
not to believe a word of it, for things were really 
not getting worse, and that there was just as 
much trouble with servants in her day.’’ 

‘* Well, perhaps there was, but it don’t seem 
to me so. Here, now, they do say the small- 
pox is about, and I’m sure we shall have it 
among us afore long.” 

“In the old time, my dear, before vaccination 
was discovered, the disease was t 2n times as fatal 
as now, so that in one respect w.: are better off 
than our grandmothers were.” 

“Well, then, there’s typhus. It’s getting 
worse every year, the newspapers tell us; some- 
thing about bad drainage, I believe.”’ 


«People used to have typhus, and die of it by 
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scores, and yet hardly know what was the matter 
with them.” 

‘But you’re quite wrong about Susan,’’ said 
Mrs. Towne, returning to her first grievance. 
‘* Baby will be teething this summer, and what- 
ever I shall do without Susan, I can’t tell. What 
right has she to get married ?”’ 

Little, jovial Mrs. Strong laughed heartily at 
this. “I’m afraid, as much right,” she said, 
good humoredly, ‘‘as you or I had. Have you 
tried to get one to fill her place ?” 

«What's the use? I know I shan’t succeed. 
Some worthless creature will come, that will let 
baby fall, and then it will be a cripple for life. 
Oh, dear !” 

“But try. Don’t ‘give it up in this way. 
There’s just as many chances. for a good nurse 
applying as a bad one; and if you examine their 
recommendations, and trust a little to your own 
eyes, the probabilities are you will make a good 
selection.” 

“It’s nouse. There’ll never be another Susan.” 

“Come, come, I’ve kept house as long as you 
have, and can’t afford to pay any higher wages 
than you do, yet I have managed to get along, 
and find plenty of Susans. Of course, one don’t 
get an angel for what we pay a week. But if 
one servant goes, 1 look out for another, and 1 
always expect beforehand to secure as good a 
one as I lose. So in everything else. I tell you, 
my dear Mrs. Towne, life is a good deal more what 
we make it, than, at first, one would suppose. 
If we take things hard, they come hard. If we 
take them easy, they generally smooth their path 
for themselves.”’ 

“‘I never knew people to get along who did 
that. We are not fed as the ravens are. We've 
got to work and worry.” 

“Work, yes! Worry, no! At least not too 
much, I never meant one should make no effort. 
To sit down, with one’s hands in one’s lap, is 
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just what I condemn. But always hope for the 
best. Trouble comes soon enough, and there's 
always enough of it. Why should we make it 
greater by worrying over it in advance? I’ve 
always found that there was a way provided. At 
the worst, it does no good to trouble ourselves 
in advance, it only wears us out.” 

“Oh, yes! Iknow. Youalways talk in that way. 
But you’ re strong and healthy: little worries don't 
affect you; while I, well, I’m that nervous that 
I’m ready to cry sometimes at nothing.”’ 

“« Have you never thought, my dear,”’ said Mrs. 
Strong, kindly, ‘‘ that the worrying might be the 
cause of your nervousness? I’m very sure that, 
if I gave way to every little trouble, I should 
soon lose my health. But I say, even when I 
fail, ‘better luck next time.’ I will not allow 
myself to be disheartened. What has a wiser 
than either of us said? ‘Sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof.’ My dear, if we had more 
faith, we would be more brave. There must be 
darkness as well as light, rain as well as sunshine, 
bleak March winds as well as soft June airs, but 
we all know it is not dark always, nor does the 
rain last forever, and that the soft balmy June 
breezes are sure to come.”’ 

“It’s real good to hear you talk; and your 
coming in, this way, when I’m down-hearted, 
does cheer me up, I'll admit; but it’s in my na- 
ture to worry, and in yours not to worry—and 
there's the end of it. What else can a woman, 
with five children, and only able to keep half the 

help she needs, do but worry ?” 





eee een S 
“You forget,’ replied Mrs. Strong, laughing 


again, ‘‘that I have five children also, and that, 
so far as money goes, you are better off than | 
am. Why, my dear, when you went to house. 
keeping, and could afford to have plush-covered 
furniture for your parlor, while I had to put up 
with horse-hair, I came nearer being envious than 
I ever did in my life. But I knew my hus. 
band’s comparative poverty couldn't be helped, 
and so I made the best of it, and enjoyed my 
chairs and sofa to the full. I never borrow 
trouble.” 

Mrs. Strong was right. Her friend’s habit of 
worrying was really the principal cause of her 
ill-health, for at eighteen, she, who was now Mrs, 
Towne, had been altogether the handsomer of 
the two: tall, lithe, and willowy in figure, with 
@ fine color, and a face the very picture of health, 
But, after her marriage, she had fallen intos 
habit of thinking that she must of necessity 
always be sick, or her children sick, or her ser- 
vants about to leave, or some other trouble be 
impending; and this, at thirty, had brought 
her to the faded, querulous woman we see; while 
her old school-mate, by pursuing an exactly 
opposite course, had retained her health, her 
spirits, and her good looks, and was able to 
laugh at all the lesser evils of life, because, the 
moment she looked them full in the face, they 
disappeared like spectres of the night. 

‘Life is too short,’’ was Mrs. Strong’s fa- 
vorite saying, ‘‘to be spent in Borrowing 
TROUBLE.” 





ROME AT MIDNIGHT. 





BY CHABLES J. 


PETERSON. 





Tur streets are silent, white with moonlight, haunted 
With echoes vague, that seem 

Footfalls of ghosts, who walk this realm-enchanted 
Where all things are a dream! 


The mystic obelisks—their shadows falling 
Weird o’er each marble square— 

Whisper strange secrets of the Nile, appalling 
The quict, midnight air. 


The fountains, shooting to the stars, and singing 
Their talling, old-world lay, 

Legends of satyrs in dim woods are bringing 
From hill-sides far away. 


Here, to this ruined shrine, with ivied bowers 
Half buried now from sight, 

The priests and lictors, wreathing them with flowers, 
Slow led the oxen white. 


Each broken arch and column has its story, 
Each shattered stone its spell: 

This Tullius saw, that Tarquin in his glory, 
Here sweet Virginia fell. 





There, shivering in the dark, Jugurtha perished; 
“ How cold it is,” he cried. 

Here, by the dagger of the friend he cherished, 
The mighty Ceasar died. 


There, captive Judah, after Titus going, 
In sad procession bore 

The Temple spoils, the silver trumpets blowing 
In nockery before. 


Here came Aurelius, laurel-crowned, returning 
From far Palmyra’s plains; 

On foot behind his car, her proud cheek burning, 
Zenobia in chains. 


The clarions ringing, and the war-steeds bounding, 
The eagles blazing out, 

The pavement to the legions’ tread resounding, 
The heavens to their’shout ! 


But now the grass between the stones is growing, 
Or from each crumbling wall; 

And silence, desolation, death are throwing 

* Their funeral cloak o’er all. 
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IN THE 


SWING. 





BY MRS. 


JAMES GILBERT. 





Pretty, saucy Kitty went swinging up and 
down, up and down, her light muslin dress wav- 
ing and fluttering in the breeze. 

“Glorious, Rupert, isn’t it?” she cried, call- 
ing to her pet and companion, a huge, shaggy 
dog. ‘‘ But where are you? Why don’t you an- 
awer, sir?’’ And swinging more slowly, she 
looked everywhere around her. _ 

Kitty was down at the bottom of the old-fash- 
joed garden, back of her father’s farm-house, 
where a swing had been put up for her, in a little 
grove of trees. 

Suddenly a merry voice cried out ‘ Here,” 
and a handsome young man leaped the low fence, 
and advanced toward her, laughing, and doffing 
his hat. 

Kitty was out of the swing and on her feet in 
an instant, her eyes flashing, her figure drawn 
up to its full height. She looked prettier than 
ever in her indignation. 

“T beg your pardon,”’ said the intruder, bow- 
ing half-mockingly; ‘‘but I was taking a short 
¢ut across the field, when I heard you call me.” 
_ “Call you!’’ Kitty looked as if she would an- 
nihilate him. 

“Certainly,” with the utmost coolness. 
called ‘ Rupert,’ didn’t you?” 

“<I was calling my dog, sir,” said Kitty, with 
infinite hauteur. — 

«Well, I’m not exactly a dog,’”’ was the laugh- 
ing answer, ‘but I've often been called ‘an im- 
pudent puppy’ —at your service, miss!’’ And he 
bowed again, profoundly. 

‘“‘T should think so,” snapped Kitty, stamping 
her little foot. And she muttered to herself, 
not expecting to be heard, ‘‘ Impudence!’’ 

The stranger heard the word, nevertheless. 
His manner clunged. He became as serious and 
deferciiiial as the most chivalrous knight of old 
in presence of his mistress. 

“I beg pardon. I'm afraid I’m trespassing. 
But the path through the field was trodden as if 
one had the right of way there, and I heard you 
call—well, I made a mistake.” Again the mirth- 
ful look danced in his eyes. ‘‘ Good: morning!’ 


“You 


Ife swept the very ground with his hat, as he 
executed another profound bow, and then turned, 
and putting his hand on the top of the fence, 
vaulted over, and the next moment was out of 
sight. 





Kitty did not swing any, more that day, but 
went back to the house, muttering, ‘‘the impu- 
dent fellow,’’ while the, real Rupert, who had 
been off chasing a rabbit, re-appeared just at this 
juncture, and accompanied her, frolicking and 
barking around her. But this was not the Ru- 
pert she meant, when she said, ‘‘the impudent 
fellow.” 

A week passed. Kitty saw no more of the 
stranger, though she often wondered who he 
could be, and if he was staying in the neighbor- 
hood. At the end of that time, she attended an 
evening party at Judge Stacy's. Almost the first 
person she saw, on entering the room, was the 
handsome stranger. 

«IT wish to introduce you to my nephew,” said 
the Judge, leading that personage up to Kitty. 
**His name, by baptism, is Rupert Mortimer; 
but he is such a saucy fellow, that he is best 
known among his friends, as ‘that impudent 
puppy!” 

The eyes of the two young people met. Young 
Mr. Mortimer’s were dancing with fun. For the 
life of her, Kitty could not help laughing. So 
they laughed in concert, and he said, bowing low, 
and repeating the words he had used in the gar- 
den, “Yes, ‘that impudent puppy’—at your 
service.” 

‘‘He is making sport of me,” said Kitty to 
herself, and drew herself up haughtily: and for 
the rest of the interview she was cold and re- 
served, confining herself to monosyllabic replies. 
Very soon, at the appearance of one of her many 
admirers, she excused, herself, and went off to 
dance. 

‘A bit of a Tartar, I'm afraid,’ soliloquized 
Rupert Mortimer... ‘¢ But how pretty she is. She 
looks, too, as if she had a noble character; and 
she can take her own part, as I have found to my 
cost. But I’m afraid she has been spoilt by ad- 
miration. To get into her good graces, one must 
goon his very knees to her; and faith! it is 
almost worth while to doit. But n, ‘ Rupert Mor- 
timer, my boy, keep your self-respect.’’ Then, 
with a laugh, ‘‘Is thy servant a,dog, that he 
should do. this thing?’’ 

Yet often, that evening, Rupert found ‘himself, 
as if by some magnetic atiraction, drawn to 
Kitty's side. Kitty, too, could not help, occa- 
sionally, glancing, admiringly, at his handsome 
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face and graceful figure. She saw, very soon, 
that he was the best dancer in the room. So, 


AAPA AAA ny 
sob, ‘‘ how glad Iamtosee you. I began to think 
I would have to stay here all night alone. [ye 


when a waltz struck up, and he asked her to join $ sprained my ankle, so I can’t walk. What shglj 


init, she could mot resist. ‘If I don't dance with 
him,” she said to herself, ‘‘ the other girls will 
say he didn’t ask me; and that would never do.” 

Kitty had never enjoyed awaltz so much. She 
forgot the ridiculous episode in the swing, forgot 
the stranger’s cool effrontery, forgot everything 
but the dreamy music and the rhythmical move- 
ment of her companion. When the band stopped, 
she sighed, involuntarily, wishing it was all to go 
over again. 

Balls, picnics, and croquet parties followed 
each other in rapid succession, for the summer 
wasagayone. Kitty and young Mr. Mortimer 
were together almost constantly. Somehow, 
Kitty fell into the habit of expecting Rupert 
wlways, as her special escort; and he began to 
feel that no one but he had a right to Kitty, and 
to be very jealous, when others attempted to pay 
her attentions. As yet, however, no words of 
love had passed between them; for Rupert, now 


thoroughly enamored, feared’ to ruin all by too § 


premature an avowal ; especially as, once or twice, 
when. he had ventured to approach the subject, 
Kitty had suddenly grown haughty and cold. 

A final picnic had been planned, to close the 
season. It proved a great success. The day 
passed merrily on, until luncheon-time. Rupert 
had made up his mind to have a quiet ramble 
with Kitty, after this meal, and if things went 
well, to speak of his love. But he had counted 
without his cost, for when luncheon was over, 
and he had got rid of his aunt, Mrs. Judge Stacy, 
who had called him to her side to wait on her, 
lo! Kitty had disappeared. Full of jealous fears, 
and determined to find out who his rival was, he 
set forth through the woods to discover Kitty. 
He had not gone far, before her favorite dog came 
bounding toward him, jumping and barking, and 
manifesting the greatest delight at seeing him. 
But when Rupert stopped to pat his name-sake, 
the dog darted ahead ; then stopped and looked 
wistfully at Rupert, and ther rushod on again. 
‘‘What can he mean?’ said Rupe 

A sudden fear seized him that something was 
wrong, and he hurried on, the dog rapidly lead- 
ing the way. 

At last, in an opening.of the woods, on a moss- 
covered rock, hr saw Kitty, pale, breathless, and 
apparently ir ain. 

In a moment he was at her side. All his jeal- 
ousy was gone. Love was uppermost. 

‘Oh, darling!”’ he eried, “what isit? Thank 
God, I have found you.”’ 








“Oh! Mr. Mortimer,”’ she cried, with a little $ 


Ido?” And she burst into tears. 

Our hero took both the little hands, and held 
them tightly in his own, while he questioned her 
anxiously as to the accident, relating meantime 
how he came to find her. 

‘‘But how?” exclaimed Kitty, ruefully, when 
he had done, ‘*how am I ever to get back? [ 
don’t believe I can walk a step.” 

‘‘Of course you can’t. Who said you could?” 
cried Rupert. ‘But you'll get back right, all 
the same, for I intend to carry you.” 

‘“‘Carry me!’ Kitty gave a little scream, and 
shrank back, and covered her face with both 
hands, for she felt the hot blood in her cheeks, 
-*Oh, no! that will never do,” and she blunder- 
ed out, unthinkingly, ‘‘ what. will people say?” 

But Rupert did not stop to reply to this ques- 
tion. Very little cared he what people said, 
Without a word he put his arms about Kitty, and 
lifting her bodily from her feet, walked off with 
her as if she had been a feather-weight. 

At first, Kitty struggled a little, but the strong, 
manful arms held her close, and soon she began 
rather to like it, and to think it all very delight- 
ful. <«* At any rate,’’ she said to herself, ‘I can’t 
help it; he is too masterful to resist.’’ With this 
comforting conclusion, her fair head sank on his 
shoulder, and for the first time in her life Kitty 
knew what it was to be supremely happy. 

Rupert carried his lovely burden to his own 
buggy, which stood apart from the crowd, and 
carefully placed Kitty in it. 

‘«There now,” he said, ‘I shall take you home, 
immediately, and stop for a doctor on the way. 
Nobody can drive you, with so little pain, as I 
can,”’ he added, seeing she was about to object. 
‘« Besides, you must begin to obey me, so as to get 
your hand in, for you are going to be my wife, 
you know.” 

‘“‘Your wife !’’ cried Kitty. She gave a pout, 
and a toss of her head , but she blushed, and not 
with anger either. Yes! blushed to the tips of 
her dainty ears. 

‘Of course,’’ retorted Rupert, as he stepped 
softly into’‘the buggy, and took his seat beside 
her, looking half-saucily, half-fondly into her 
eyes, which fell before him. ‘I’ve meant it all 
along. Didn’t you?” 

«Really, you are the most ‘impudent puppy’ 
I ever saw,” retorted Kitty, bursting into langh- 
ter in spite of herself. 

But, for all that, she did not repulse the kiss, 
with which, before starting, Rupert thoughi it 
necessary to fortify himself for the journey. 
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What more is there to tell? 


ity and Rupert were married early in the 
wtumn, and were superlatively happy. 

«Do you know,” said Rupert, one day, “that 
jjwas the merest accident we ever knew each 


Very little. 


wher? I had come down to my uncle's, for a 
single night only, when I saw you in the swing, 
md my whole life was changed. I fell in love at ; 





For , first sight, and resolved to stay, and make your 
acquaintance, even if it took all summer.” 


‘*So I owe my happiness,’ answered Kitty, 


archly, ‘‘to my faithful dog—dear old fellow— 
being off guard that afternoon.” 


‘« And to an ‘impudent puppy’ coming along.” 


retorted Rupert, with a kiss, ‘just in the nick of 
time, and taking his place.” 





LADY 


MAY. 





BY JAMES J. 


MAXFIELD. 





Your terraced mansion, wondrous grand! 
A sweet home-picture is to me; 
And from my palace in the sea 

I look to yours upon the land, 
When, after pleading all in vain, 

You watched my ship sail down the bay ; 
Nor asked me to return again— 

Ah, that was cruel, Lady May ! 


Twice ten long years the friendly sea 
Has rocked me fondly on his breast, 
And all my trouble and unrest 
Are gone, and I return to thee, 
A chastened spirit, captive still, 
But hoping, through the long delay, 
That time would change your haughty will, 
And teach you wisdom, Lady May. 


Oh, could you now but yield your pride, 
And once forget your noble birth, 
To stoop, at last, to meaner earth, 
And constant in this faith abide, 
My earnest heart would fly to thee, 
If all the world should bid me stay ; 
No syren voice in earth or sea 
Could charm me from thee, Lady May. 











"Tis sad to see our sun go low, 

And know that it might set serene, 

While two decades lie stark between 
To-day and that lost long ago, 

When, fresh and fair, you proudly stocd, 
A queen whose dictum love obeyed, 

And sadly wronged your womanhood, 
In wronging him whose heaven you made. 


Oh, Lady May, your pride may fall, 
Your beauty leave you thin and old; 
The love that is not bought with gold 

May turn and leave you when you call. 
And when you see, at last, too late, 

The sad mistake you made that day, 
You dare not call it cruel fate 

That sent me frum you, Lady May! 


But should you still disdain the vow 
Which once in union bound us twain, 
And send your sailor back again 

To ride the wind-tossed waves as now, 
Know this, while now I say adieu, 

And trim my sails and go my way, 
That one fond heart will yet be true, 

And breathe its blessing, Lady May. 


OCTOBER. 





BY LYDIA DAVIS THOMSON. 





Tur laughing Spring long since bade us adieu, 

And Summer’s radiant hours have faded too; 

And while the waning year grows sad and sober, 

We greet again the red and gold October, 

Whose low and pensive winds are weirdly sighing— 
The year is dying. 


And wheresoever rests our lingering gaze, 

We see the beauty of our Autumn days; 

Sad Autumn days, the time we love the best, 

When Nature in her richest garb is drest, 

And Jow and pensive winds are weirdly sighing— 
The year is dying. 

Fast fading year, oh, can ye tell me, say? 


The thonghts ye bring to me from day to day, 
The while I watch your leaflets coming down; 








Each tiny leaf, the red, the gold, the brown, 
While low and pensive winds are weirdly sighing— 
The year is dying. 


Fast fading year, I have not told you all 

The thoughts ye bring while leaflets rustling fall, 

And your sweet words are whispering in my ear, 

Oh, child of earth, your better home’s not here; 

And as they pass they breathe to me, low sighing— 
You, too, are dying. 


Sad Autumn winds, I love the dirge ye sing, 

Dear, dying year, I loye the thoughts ye bring! 

And when life’s Autumn days shall come to me, 

Like yours, may mine serenely happy be; 

Dear, dreamy winds, ye answer me, low sighing— 
The year is dying. 
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“BUY MY 





LILIES.” 





BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 





‘Boy my lilies! Buy my lilies! Oh! will 
no one buy my lilies ?”’ 

It was a sweet, pathetic voice that spoke, the 
voice of a child: and the tones were inexpres- 
sibly plaintive and sorrowful. 

I was suffering the first great agony of my life. 
That day my mother had died. She was my only 
surviving parent, and when my father had gone 
down to the grave, broken-hearted, ruined by a 
false partner, who had escaped to Europe with his 
plunder, she and I had fought the battle of life 
together, until we had come to love each other as 
few sons ever love, or few mothers. It was in 
my nineteenth year, that I first saw, as the sul- 
try, mid-summer days approached, that she was 
failing. A little longer, and I knew she was 
dying. Dying, before her time, worn down by 
toil and sorrow, having given her life-blood to 
educate her child. What wonder, when [ real- 
ized all this, when [ knew certainly that I was 
to lose her, that everything seemed dying to me 
—life, hope, ambition ! 

She died blessing her boy, brave, martyr-like 
to the last. I knelt by her side till the last faint 
whispers had ceased, till the dear hand had 
ceased to return my pressure. Then, when the 
lips I kissed so wildly refused to answer back my 
kisses for all time, I rushed away, out into the 
streets, anywhere, anyhow, trying vainly to 
escape from my sorrow and despair. I was more 
than half-crazed. I saw nothing, heard nothing, 
till, all at once, that thin, piping, plaintive ery 
smote on my ear. 

«Buy my lilies! Buy my lilies! , Oh!’’ almost 
in despair, ‘‘ will no one buy my lilies ?”’ 

The profound pathos touched and arrested me. 





My breaking heart recognized in those sorrowful 
tones the mystic fellowship of suffering. 

I turned and looked around. Just before ine, 
on the cold door-steps, sat a child of seven or} 
eight years old, with a basket of lilies beside her, ; 
and a bundle of lilies in her hand. Perhaps she 
saw some pity in my face, something different 
from what she had seen in others, who had passed } 
by, for as she met my eye, she sprang up and ; 
came to me, and oh! what a sweet face it was} 
that she raised so trustingly to mine, with great, 
soft eyes of the darkest violet, and burnished 
brown hair. ° 

I bought her flowers, and asked her of herself. 
816 


She told me her story. Her father had been g 
clergyman, who had come from England with 
nothing but his profession, and he and her mo 
ther had died within a week from each other, 
leaving her penniless. She had no friends, But 
the woman they had boarded with had taken 
pity on her, and had given her flowers to ell. Only 
that morning, however, this kind friend had been 
stricken down with paralysis, and her husband 
had turned the child out of doors, saying, it was 
as much as he could do, now, to support his own 
family. 

«« And where shall I go?’’ said she, with the 
great tears filling the violet eyes. ‘I have no 
home, nothing bat the great, lonesome sireets,” 

I thought, as I looked down into her beautiful 
face, what a cruel place the street would be for 
such a white lamb. I don’t know what she read 
in my countenance, but she looked up 80 con 
fidingly, so trustingly, as she asked me again, in 
her sweet, pathetic voice, ‘‘and where shall | 
go?’ that I said to her, “you shall go home 
with me.”’ AsI uttered the word ‘‘ home,” the 
thought of what home was to me now flashel 
upon me, and tears, blessed tears, religved my 
half-crazed brain. 

‘*What makes you cry?’’ she said, artlessly, 
and putting up her little hands, brushed the 
tears off, while her lips quivered with sympathy, 

Thus, in that hour of sorrow, of agony, & 
comforter crept into my heart. ‘ 

I determined I would keep the child. Just 
before my mother’s last illness, my sister Marie 
had come to live with us. She was much older 
than myself, a daughter by a former marriage, 
and had been living in a neighboring city, in great 
splendor, with her husband. When my father died, 


. my mother had applied to Marie for help to educate 


me ; but the answer was cold and selfish. ‘I can- 
not offer you a home,’ she wrote, ‘‘ for my house 
is always full of company. Nor can I do any- 
thing for your son. My husband says it takes 
all we can get to live as we do, and that you are 
only a step-mother, after all.’” I remember well 
how my mother burst into tears as-she read the 
cruel letter. But time brings its revenges. The 
day came when Marie, widowed also, and also 
penniless, came to beg for a roof to shelter her, 
and a crust of bread for herself and her boy. 
This was only a few months before my mother 
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died. By that time, I had finished my education, 
and had established something of a home for our- 
selves. | had worked hard, and at an uncongenial 
employment ; but my salary was a good one, and 
[cared for nothing else, because I could now sur- 
round my dear parent with comforts. Thus it 
came to pass, that, even after my mother’s death, 
[had a home to take this poor child to. 

At first Marie objected. It was her cold- 
hearted, selfish, calculating way. But when, a 
few weeks later, a great uncle of my mother 
died in India, and left me his fortune, she ceased 
to expostulate ; for even she could no longer find 
an excuse for casting this poor, little waif ont 
upon the world unfriended. But though weal:h 
had come to me thus unexpectedly, | was not 
happy. ‘‘Oh! if it had come sooner, a year 
ago,”’ I cried in my agony, ‘‘ when it might have 
saved thy life, dear mother.’’ My home was a 
hard, unsympathyzing one. So I throw myself, 
heart and soui, into business, as many a man has 
done before, as many a man will do yet, not to 
make money, but to find forgetfulness. Wealth 
flowed in‘on me. I soon had trebled my fortune. 
I now bought a country-seat, about thirty miles 
from town, and placed my sister in it as mistress. 
Isent Lilian, for that was my little ward’s name, 
to an excellent boarding-school, and I put my 
young nephew, Lynn, first to a boy’s academy, 
and afterward to college. 

My home, as I have said, was unsympathyzing, 
and not a happy one. But gradually achange came. 
As the years rolled by, and my ward grew up to 
womanhood, so lovely in her fresh beauty, so 
sweet in her tender, womanly way, I began un- 
consciously to dream a dream of bliss. She had 
been at home a half year, and she had seemed 
s0 happy to be at home, so glad and happy to be 
by my side, reading to me, or with me, singing 
the songs I loved best, riding on horseback with 
me through the pleasant country lanes, walking 
with me, or sitting silently on a_low foot-stool, by 
the side of my great arm-chair in the library, 
while I smoothed out her long waves of burnish- 
ed brown hair, that I grew to hope she loved me. 

Sometimes, as I would look down upon her 
fondly, she would lift her eyes to my face, and I 
fancied I could read a sweet story there, in those 
great violet eyes. A sweet story of a blessed 
future, of home, and rest, and happiness. But 
I would take no unmanly advantage of her youth 
and inexperience, I said to myself; she should 
go into company; she should see other men, 
younger, handsomer than myself; she should 
choose for herself. 

From all this I had a rude awakening. My 
nephew had graduated, and returned home; and 





he and Lilian were, of course, very much to- 
gether. For awhile I thought nothing of it. But, 
one day, Lynn came into my library, and after a 
little, embarrassed pause, asked if he could say 
a few words to me. 

I must describe my nephew. He had the good 
looks of the Lynns in an exceptional degree, 
‘“‘my share as well as his own,” as his mother 
had often told me. To me, who bad never had 
any youth, there was something wonderfully tak- 
ing in his easy grace of manner, polished self- 
assurance, and high animal spirits. The fault- 
lessness of his dress, the very tie of his cravat, 
his gallant, nonchalant air, the atmosphere of 
success and happiness that seemed always to sur- 
round him, had something almost awe-inspiring 
in it. And now, even before he began to speak, 
I divined his purpose, and my keart turned to 
ice within me. 

“I intend to marry Lilian, uncle,” he said, 
feeling his incipient mustache. ‘I suppose you 
have noticed how much we have been together. 
It’s not only her beauty, and accomplishments, 
and sweet disposition, however—it’s, ahem! well 
it’s alsosomething of a matter of principle.” 

I was too unnerved to command speech. TI 
could only nod in silence. My brain was reel- 
ing. All my bright visions were whirling into 
chaos about me. I saw how blind T had been. 
It was not love, it was only gratitude, that I had 
readin Lilian’seyes. What, indeed, could I, older 
by fifteen years than this gay, gallant young 
fellow—the very ideal of a young girl—what 
could I, worn with care and grief, hope for, when 
he was by? 

“Yes, uncle, I consider it a matter of prin- 
ciple. Were it not so, I might have hesitated in 
offering her my hand; but I have received un- 
doubted evidence that her happiness is in my 
power. The knowledge came to me in two dif- 
ferent ways, and I feel that I ought not, as a man 
of honor, to trifle with her !”’ 

I turned my head slightly, and looked toward 
the window. The sun had gone down behind a 
bank of gray clouds, thet scemed like a barren 
mountain range, an? 4 wild wind was tossing the 
oak-trees in tho park. But the scene was not 
more des*lite than my heart. 

T was saying this to myself, as Lynn’s smooth, 
self-assured voice went on, glibly, 

“You must remember Edith Barker, uncle, 
whom we met at the sea-shore, during my last va- 
cation. You must have seen, any one with any 
penetration must have discovered, from my coun- 
tenance, and from some unguarded expressions 





that I gave utterance to, that I was pleased, nay, 
} more than pleased with her. I will tell you. 
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frankly, Uncle Lynn, as I am admitting you into 
my confidence, that I felt for that young lady a 
sentiment of warm admiration, that might have 
ripened, under favorable circumstances, to a de- 
voted attachment. And I am positive that she 
returned the sentiment fully. Not that I made 
any particular effort to win her attachment; but 
people have been kind enough to say that I pos- 
sess some personal attraction.”’ 

He was standing gracefully on the hearth-rug, 
in front of the grate, as he spoke, with one arm 
leaning on the marble mantel. And as I looked 
up at him I could not wonder that he was vain 
of his personal appearance. I think I never saw 
a handsomer face, or a more graceful, manly 
figure. And good-hearted he was too. And I 
knew that this self-conceit and assurance, which 
was rather unpleasant now, would wear away as 
his beard lengthened. 

«Yes, uncle, I feel assured that I might have 
won Edith Barker, had not fate intervened in the 
form of Lilian. But, since I returned home, your 
ward’s beauty and sweet disposition, and charming 
accomplishments have, I will not deny, affected 
my heart deeply. But I doubt if these attrac- 
tions would have sufficed, had not an unexpected 
revelation been made to me. A person who is 
in the confidence of Miss Grey’’—I knew it must 
be his mother—* informed me that she loved me 
devotedly ; and last night I made the discovery 
for myself.” 

I rose and walked to the window, where I stood 
looking out on the dull, gray earth, for the sun 
had now quite gone down, and the wild branches 
of the oak trees, before me, waved and moaned 
in the high wind, that was sweeping desolately 
past. 

“I was out walking,’ continued Lynn, ‘‘and 
I chanced to approach the little rustic bridge, 
that spans the rivulet at the southern extremity 
of the park. A favorite resort, as you may re- 
member, of your ward. Suddenly, I saw on the 
moss at my feet, a little purple-and-gold book. I 
bent down and picked it up. It was evidently a 
young lady’s journal. As I raised it, it fell open, 
at a page which had been recently written in, 
and I read, unconsciously, a sentence there. Just 
then I was startled by hearing a swift footstep ap- 
proaching, and Miss Grey advanced hastily, and, 
in a very excited manner. She was searching for 
the book. I suspected, so I held it up before 
her. Her countenance expressed great relief, 
when I assured her that I had just found it, and 
had not read a word in it—a justifiable flight of 
the fancy, you know, uncle, under the circum- 
stances. But I did read these words, ‘* Dear 
Lynn, I would give my life for him!” 





ee.) 

‘‘How dare you!” I cried, turning angrily 
around. ‘‘How dare you tell me, tell any one, 
what you read in a lady’s private journal ?”’ 

I am afraid I feightened him with my passion, 
I don’t often get angry. The Percivals are slow 
to wrath, proverbially. 

But I was quickly ashamed of myself, and 
apologized, and wished him joy and success; and 
told him that Lilian and he were the two beings in 
the world dearest to me, ‘and that I should be 
happy in their happiness. And I told him that 
on his marriage-day I would give him a deed of 
Whitelands, a handsome estate of mine, in an ad- 
joining county. 

He left me gay and happy in his bright youth, 
and I sat alone in the gray twilight, and the wind 
swept round the house desolately. And as night 
came on, I went out and walked back and forth 
in the gloomy foot-paths of the old park, under 
the wind-tossed branches, and I said to myself, 
‘*Men will have their foolish dreams, and set 
their lives upon a hope, and when that hope falls 
into ruins, the world rocks beneath them. God 
give me strength to be patient, to be brave and 
courageous !’’ ThusI made my moan, as I walked 
to and fro, to and fro, while the wind wailed 
through the deserted wood-paths. 

But with the morning light strength came 
tome. I gathered courage with the dawn. I 
said to myself, I would lay down my sweet hope, 
bury it so deep that no eye should behold even 
its grave. No one should be saddened by my 
selfish sorrow. 

It. was only a few days after this, that Lynn 
came to me, and told me of his engagement, and 
I trust I did not dampen his young happiness by 
any cold words or looks. He asked me, I recol- 
lect, for quite a sum of money, to buy a ring for 
Lilian; and I remember giving him twice the 
amount, thinking that no diamonds could be too 
bright for her. And that evening she came to 
me, as I sat. alone in the library. 

It was such a still, beautiful evening, so still, 
so sweet, so sad a sky, bent down over so sweet, 
so sad a world. She came up to me withonta 
word, and laid her hand on my shoulder. I looked 
up, and tried to smile in my darling’s face, for I 
thought I would never lessen her sweet hopes 
and happiness with even a look of pain. I thought 
she seemed very pale, but it might be my fancy. 

‘¢ Lynn has told me, my child,’’ I said. 

She knelt at my feet, silently. She spoke no 
words; only she raised those sweet violet eyes to 
mine in one long look. What could I read in 
them? I thought I could read a divine sorrow 


; for some one, a divine pity for some aching heart. 


Had she, in spite of all my efforts at self-control, 
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read in my face the anguish that was in my soul? 


[believed so. And whatcouldI say toher? Cer- 
fainly nothing to confirm in her mind the know- 
edge that could only give her pain. For she had 
such a tender heart,.and it would hurt her so to 
give pain to any one, and most of all tome, whom 
she loved with a child’s affection. I must get that 
jdea out of her mind, I said to myself, for my dar- 
ling must not have that sorrow to cloud her young 
happiness. But as I looked down upon her, so 
dear, so sweet, I could not find any words at 
first, and I took up the slender white hand, on 
which the diamond glittered, the tiny circlet, so 
small, yet strong enough to bind her to another. 
I took it up, and kissed it many times, just as I 
had kissed my mother’s face in her coffin. 

“Dear child! dear child !’’ was all I could say. 

Her face was hidden now, for she had taken 
one of my hands in both of hers, and laid her 
face on it on my knee, And suddenly I felt her 
tears on it. 

“Don’t cry, my darling!” I whispered. ‘Of 
course, I shall miss you. But don’t cry so for 
me. When you and Lynn are settled at White- 
lands, I shall get over my loneliness, and live 
here a quiet life, very happy, in my own quiet 
way. Don’t cry so, or I shall almost think you 
regret the step that is to make your happi- 
ness: and my happiness too,’’ I added, ‘‘ for what 
ean I wish so much as to see my dear child 
happy?” 

She pressed her lips to my hand, and said, in 
a voice choked with sobs, 

‘© You have been the best and kindest friend a 
poor girl ever had. You have been so good to 
me—so good to me. I would give my life for 
you, I believe, I will do just as you wish me to. 
I should be & monster if I did not. You took me 
out of the streets, saved me—made me all that I 
am.”’ 

‘‘Hush, darling!’ I answered, soothingly. 
“Don’t talk so. You have been a blessing to me, 
the sweetest. and dearest. comfort of my life. 
Don’t you know how many times I have told you 
this? How I was half broken-hearted? How it 
was your childish hands that held be back from 
despair? Your dear presence that helped me to 
bear my sorrow, and that since has made life dear 
tome? Ofcourse, I shall miss you very: much. 
But your happiness is the dearest wish of my life, 
and will make me content. So lift up your sweet 
eyes, my pet, and let me see the sunshine in them 
once more.” 

‘But theres was nosunshine in the clouded depths 
of blue that she. raised to. mine for a. moment. 
Tears were still streaming from them. She tried 


her feet, and bent over me, and murmured again, 
‘‘ Best friend! dear friend!’ kissed my hand, 
impulsively, and rushed ffom the room. 

The next morning I left home. I wanted 
change. I did not see Lilian, for the morning 
train, which I took, went long before the break- 
fast hour. But I left a message for the family, 
that business took me away from home, for a few 
weeks, 

It was a dismal day, wet and windy. The dull 
heartache ; the lonely, desolate feeling; the long- 
ing pain that went out with me in that never-to- 
be-forgotten morning, followed me during all the 
weeks of my absence; they clung to me wher- 
ever I went; they held me fast, relentlessly. I 
found a respite, at last, in some real, and not pre- 
tended, business, which engrossed all my time 
and energies. A bank, in which I was the 
largest shareholder, was threatened with bank- 
ruptcy, in consequence of a defaulting cashier; 
and it was only the vigorous and prompt mea- 
sures, undertaken by the president and myself, 
that saved its credit. 

One day, as we were busy in his private room, 
the president said to me, 

‘* By-the-by, you know the Barkers, don’t you? 
The mother and daughter were at the sea-shore, 
you remember, last summer, when we all were 
there. Well, they’ve come into a great fortune. 
The mother was a widow, and there was a law- 
suit. The suit has gone in their favor, I hear. 
Mr. Pierrepont met them, at Saratoga, last week. 
And since I come to think of it,’’ he said, “if I’m 
not mistaken, he told me that your sister was 
there, with your nephew and wi 

All this took:me by surprise, for I had heard 
nothing of the movement; but that evening I had 
a letter from Marie, in which she said, that, 
“finding it dull without you, and the weather 
being very hot, and not knowing when you would 
return, I mieey, c0 we would come up here for 
awhile.”’ 

A week passed. Two weeks. The affairs of 
the bank still engrossed all my time, else I should 
haye run up-to’ Saratoga, for, by this time, my 
heart ached to see my darling again. “Even if 
another’s,”’ I said, ‘and only for’ this once.” 
But: before I had» persuaded myself that I could 
be spared, @ letter came frommy ‘nephew, that 
made me forgét everything but his treachery and 
insult. 

‘You have always been a kind and generous 
friend to mej” it began, “and I feel that you are 
the one for: me to advise with. It is a momen- 
tous and delicate question? Since we came to 
Saratoga, I) have been thrown ‘a good deal again 





to smile, but failed. Then, suddenly, she rose to 
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before, and I fear that I have made a grave mis- 
take in promising to marry Miss Lilian Grey. 
Had I remained. at home, I should have con- 
tinyed ignorant of the true. state of my heart, 
until, perchance, it was too late. But having met 

lith once more, I. can no-donger conceal from 

yself, that I love the latter the best. I find, 

», that she loves me still. Now what shall I 

? Unless the breaking of my engagement will 

use the death of Miss Grey, my heart tells me 

pught. to marry her who would make: me most 
ippy-” 

I crushed the letter in my hands. ‘+ Cold- 

poded villain,’ Icried. ‘‘ Miss Barker is richer 

iw than Miss Grey, and that is the solution of 
is change. Great heavens! that one of my 
ood should be such a scoundrel.” 

I rang the bell for a carriage, threw a few arti- 

2s of apparel into @ valise, and was at the de- 

it just in time to catch the night-train to Sara- 
ga. My anger raged during the whole journey. 
saw, all the time, the pale, broken-hearted look 
f Lilian, when she should hear of her lover’s 
reachery. ‘‘Traitor,”’ I eried, and I clutched 
ay hand, as if I had him by the throat. 

When I drove up to the hotel, and asked for 
Marie’s room, I found Marie in violent hysterics. 
Lynn and Miss Barker had eloped the night be- 
fore. She showed me the note she had received 
from them, telling her of the marriage, begging 
her forgiveness in the true romantic style, and 
inviting her to come to them at once, at Mrs. 
Barker’s country-seat, below the Catskills. I 
don’t know what I said, but I recollect Marie 
pausing to say, in the midst of her excitement, 
‘that Edith was a great heiress, and she should 
go to them to live, since I reproached her: Lynn 
was her idol, and she wouldn’t be separated 
from him; and the Barker mansion, that the 
law-suit had just given Edith, was. the handsomest 
on the Hudson.” 

«‘But now for Lilian,’’ I said, sternly, inter- 
rupting her. ‘‘Is she up? Does she know of 
this yet ?’’ 

** Lilian! Oh! dear, she hasn’t been nee for 
two days. She went hack home, with only her 
maid; all I could say, I couldn’t make her ra- 
main. She said Miss Barker was too fast, and 
that she didn’t like to be ‘seen so much with her. 
All stuff! She suspected something, or had a 
tiff with Lynn, Bot tired of the gayety, I rat t 
know which 

«* And you let her go alone?’” I asked, angrily. 
“Is this the way you discharge your guardian- 
ship?” 

‘« Dear me, she was more to blame that I was. 

She ought to have staid. Edith fast! Fast, in- 








a s 
deed! But Lilian always was self-willed, and Pm 
glad Lynn has got rid of her.’ 

I left the room without. another word. My 
indignation was too great for utterance, and } 
feared when speech should come back to me, that 
I might say something that I would afterward 
regret. I did not stop for breakfast. A return 
train, I knew, was about to start. All my thought 
was 'to get home as soon as possible. To go and 
comfort my darling in her sorrow, to tell her the 
news first, more kindly than any one else could; 
to help her bear her wild grief when she should 
hear of her lover’s marriage with another—this 


was all I thought of during that hurried journey, — 


It was almost sunset when I walked up the 
long oak avenue to the house. Suddenly I saw 
through an opening in the shade the gleam of a 
white dress. I turned into a side path, and soon 
Tcame in sight of my darling. There was a clump 
of thick shrubbery, and beneath it a marble basin 
filled with water, which a sad-looking wood-nymph 
was forever pouring out of a cup into the basin 
below. 

Lilian was sitting on the low stone-step that 
surrounded the basin, very pale, very listless, as 
I could see Her hands were full of lilies, as 
when I first saw her. How white and wan her 
sweet face looked! But as she glanced up, and 
saw me, a warm flush lit her face, and she ran 
impulsively toward me, with glad, eager eyes, 
and a low cry of delighted welcome. 

And then she paused, and stood irresolute, 
with her lilies falling to her feet, all the light 
fading from her face, tears rising to her large, 
pathetic eyes. 

I told myself just what caused her emotions. 
The glad light had sprung to her eyes because I 
had come from Lynn. At the first moment, she 
had forgotten that she had doubted him, that 
she feared he was false to her; and then, re- 
membering it, she hesitated, and was overcome 
by her fears. 

I took her delicate, white bands in mine, and 
led her back to her seat, and sat down with my 
arm about her. In her grief she should find 
that she had one staunch fricnd left. 

‘*My little girl! My Lilly ! My pet!” 
soothingly. 

I don’t know how many of the old pet names 
I called her, forgetting all but the sorrow I was 
fated to bring to her, and my desire to let her 
know my heartfelt sympathy. For a time we 
sat there silentiy, her head on my shoulder, and 
her tears falling rapidly. 

I took my handkerchief and wiped them away, 

“This seems like the old time, don’t it,” I 
seid, “‘ when my dear child first came to me to 


I said, 
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: ar 
make my sad heart lighter? Only my heart was 
the aching one then, and your dear hand brushed 
my tears away. Do you remember it, dar- 
ing?” 

«Just like you, always just like you,”’ she said. 
«Never speaking of all you have done for me, 
how you rescued me from a life worse than 
death, @ life in the streets; only speaking of 
hat [have been to you. Best friend—kindest 
friend,’ she murmured, with her tears still 


- tle I tell her, how could I tell her? 
She‘seemed so dear to me, so precious. How 
could I tell her? How could I make her aching 
heart still heavier ? 

Bat it must be done, or an unkinder tongue 
night bring the knowledge to her. 

“My pet,’’ I said, “I want you to look back 
and think of me as I was when I first saw you ; 
how wretched, and despairing, and desolate I 
was!,, It seemed to me that I had not a friend 
left upon earth, and that my sorrow was the 
oe sorrow of the earth, and must endure for- 
ever.” 

Still she sat silently, with her white hands 
dasped on my shoulder, her face leaning on 
them; and her tears falling. 

“T want you to think of it, my darling. How 
ny wild sorrow faded at last intoa tender memory. 
And I want you to think that it was your gentle 
presence that made life endurable to me at first, 
snd afterward dear to me. I want you to think 
what a comfort you were to me, so you may re- 





alize the more that if any sorrow were to 
come to you, how it would be the dearest. privi- 
lege of my life to try to comfort you in that sor- 
row.” 

Here she raised her sweet face to mine in 
wonderment. 

‘Have you any news for me ?”’ 

“Yes, my darling ——” 

And then I told her all. 

But what did it mean—the glad, triumphant 
light that lit up the violet eyes ? 

Was I dreaming, or did I hear her cry? ‘Oh! 
I am so glad—so glad—so glad !”’ 

Was I dreaming, or did 1 hear her sweet voice 
pour it all in my ear? How my sister had told 
her that I had set my heart upon this marriage. 
Poor Marie, she was always restless-minded, and 
I think she had discovered my secret, and 
feared that my marriage might endanger Lynn’s 
prospect of inheriting my property. And she 
told it allto me. ‘‘ How she felt that she would 
sacrifice her life for me. How she had pro- 
mised to marry him, only for my sake, to 
please me.”’ 

To please me! ‘Would she do all this to please 
me? My darling, my darling.” 

In what wild words did I tell her of my love, 
and read the answer in her shy, drooping face. 

And then I knew that the words in the litle 
purple-and-gold book, that had given me such 
disquiet, were not for Lynn Granger, but for 
that happiest man that the sweet sunset-sky 
looked down upon—Lynn Percival. 





MY NELLIE. 





BY MARIE J. M‘COLL. 





Wira a halo of golden hair 

She is crowned right royally, 
And her beautiful brow is white, 

As foam on a stormy sea ; 
Like violets jemmed with dew 

Are her tender, soul-lit eyes, 
Cloudless, and deeply blue 

As the sunny Summer skies; 
And they beam like fair twin stars 

Through a rifted cloud, when night 
Has donned her sable robes, 

And veiled the moon frum sight. 


Her lips are like coral wet 
By the kiss of the rippling waves, 
And her tiny teeth like pearls 
That gleam in the ocean caves; 
Her cheeks have the faint, sweet finsh 
Of rosebuds e’er they blow, 








And her dainty dimpled chin 

Is fairer than drifted snow. 
Soft is her voice and clear 

As the murmur of silvery streams, 
Tender and low, and sweet 

As the music heard in dreams. 


Like lilies are her hands, 
And in fancy. even now, 

I feel the soft, pink palms, 
Like rose-leaves, toueh my brow ; 

And there comes to me a sound, 
Of all sweet sounds most.sweet, 

The footfall, light »-d low, 
Ofher glancing fairy feet. 

My darling, my heart is filled 
With joy unfelt, unknown, 

Till blest by thy love, my pear. 
My beautiful one, my own‘ 
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BY FANNIE HODGSON BURNETT. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 258. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“* AOROSS THE WAY.” 

Ir was not likely that Cicely’s first look across 
the way would be her last, and it is just as little 
to be expected that Polly, having heard of the 
new arrival, should not be somewhat curious 
also. When she watered her window-garden, 
she glanced up at the tall house, which so far 
threw her own small domicile into the shade, 
and her eyes always lingered, for a moment or 
so, on the window of the pretty drawing-room, 
and nearly every day she was rewarded by the 
sight of the unconsciously imposing young prin- 
cess, in whom she had begun to take quite a 
friendly interest. And on her part, Cicely looked 
down into Polly’s parlor, even oftener than Polly 
looked up into her drawing-room. This girl, 
whom even Gaston had found handsome -and 
clever, must surely be worth watching, and the 
more she watched the more strongly and pleas- 
antly the novelty attracted her. That tiny par- 
lor, how pretty and unique it was? That queer, 
good-natured old woman, who was plainly not 
exactly a lady, and that oddly-dressed old man, 
who was so clearly not exactly a gentleman, how 
queer they were, and yet how this lovely creature 
seemed to likeeand exert herself to amuse them ! 
Surely there was no single point of resemblance 
between Gaston’s Miss Pemberton, (she called 
Polly ‘‘Gaston’s Miss Pemberton,”) and the 
dreadful, painted, fast young persons she had 
always heard actresses described as being. It 
would have been a sheer impossibility for Polly 
to look fast, or to appear ‘loud’ in attire. She 
was prone to charming, soft colors and materials, 
her only brilliant weakness being a coquettish 
twist, or loop of geranium color, which the most 
fastidious could scarcely have failed to admire. 
Perhaps she exhausted her colors upon the stage, 
and liked a changesin private life. 

Of course, after a few days of watching from 
each window, the two began to know one another 
pretty well. Cicely had discovered that Polly 
was even handsomer than she had found her at 
first, and Polly had) seen that the regal air was 
very innocent and bewitching, and that the face 
across the way ‘was unworldly, and inexperi- 
enced as a child. 

822 


“If there was any way,” Cicely dared to gay 
to herself, ‘and it would not be wrong, I really 
think I should like to know her.” 

‘It is out of the question to ever think of 
such a thing as making friends with her,” sighe 
Polly, over her mignonette and geraniums, «jf 
it wasn’t, I declare I would ‘nod to her aero 
the street, and send her some flowers by Teddy,” 

Teddy was, after a manner, a sort of go-be. 
tween, and heard the comments of each upon the 
other; for, among the things most unlikely was 
any probability that he should not visit his friend 
more faithfully than ever, and in making’ hin- 
self generally agreeable, make himself doubly 
agreeable to Cicely. 

‘‘ How beartiful your Miss Pemberton is,” 
said Cicely te him, in one of her confidential 
moments. ‘‘ Even Gaston admires her, and thinks 
her clever; and ycu know Gaston is not easily 
pleased.” 

No, Gaston was not, Teddy admitted; and then 
he inquired, with great depth of art, whethe 
Miss Framleigh thought her brother admired 
Polly very much. 

But Cicely rather hesitated to reply to th 
question, which Teddy had so diplomatically put. 

‘“‘He thinks her very pretty—more than 
pretty,’ she answered. ‘*Do you know Miss 
Dalrymple, Mr. Popham?”’ " 

Teddy had that honor. 

«Gaston thinks Miss Pemberton more beauti- 
ful than she is, and Miss Dalrymple is a great 
beauty, you know, Mr. Popham. . I asked him 
which style he admired the most, and he said 
Miss Pemberton’s; and I quite agreed with him.” 

Cicely was not an absolute admirer of the fair 
Dalrymple. Diana had called, upon her, in fill 
state, a few days after her arrival, and the result 
had been the slight jarring of some fine, subtle 
chord in the more sensitive and refined nature; 
for though Cicely had received her with all the 
pretty, graceful ceremony of a young princess, 
doing the honors of her father’s house, a certain 
indescribable atmosphere surrounding her, had 
held her visitor somewhat aloof. 

“Ido not like her,” Cicely had said to Gas- 
ton, afterward. ‘I am sure I never could like 





her at all.” And though she had evidently for 
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n herself in making so open an announce- 
peat, she did not retract her opinion, even when 
ie remembered how very frank a one it was. 
she did not like her. 

Searcely a visit of Teddy’s to the smaller house 
wer passed without his discussing Cicely with 
polly. Indeed, it might be said no visit was 
ded, without Cicely’s having been the subject 
pf one conversation, at least. And, apart from 
jerown interest in the matter, Polly was prone 
ipencouraging Teddy’s admiration, for more rea- 
wns than one. If he would transfer his affec- 
tion from herself to this pretty, refined girl, how 
ach pieasanter it would be for all parties con- 
gmed! He was such a generous, affectionate 
young enthusiast, where his heart was touched, 
that she had quite mourned over him sometimes. 
Iiseemed so great a pity that all his faith and 
jnderness should be thrown away on a hard- 
hearted young woman like herself. 

«But you know, Teddy,” she had been wont 
to say to him, in the long ago, before he had de- 
ded his pangs were of no avail, ‘‘ you know, 
Teddy, it wouldn’t do, it really wouldn't. I 
should never have the right sort of feeling for 
you, and you know I have an awful temper, 
Teddy ; I should end by bullying you outright. 
| always do bully people when they are better 
than I am, and make me feel it,’’ deprecatingly. 
“That is one of my worst points.” 

But now she thought, if he would only do the 
most natural thing in the world, and fall in love 
with this exquisite Cicely. Well, just see how 
happy he might be." They were so much better 
guited to each other, and Polly had no senti- 
mental belief in the withering effect of a blighted 
first love, provided the blight was an unavoida- 
ble, and not too cruel a one. She had never 
been cruel to Teddy, she knew. Accordingly, 
she encouraged him to talk about the girl, and 
tried to draw him out upon the subject, and en- 
larged enthusiastically upon the charms she had 
taken stock of, from her parlor-window. 

“It is too bad to think; I can’t try to make 
friends with her,’’ she said. ‘I should like to 
hear her talk.’ 

“Why can’t you make friends with her?” 
Teddy asked, with a doubtful expression. 


“Qh,”’ said Poily, quickly, “I can’t. You 
know that.’’ And she colored, uneasily. 
“I don’t see why,” obtusely. ‘I think you 


might, Polly.” 
“¢ Bah !’’ said Polly. 
out of your house 
“Did you turn Framleigh out of your house ?” 
interrupted Teddy. 
‘I told him to stay at home,’’ quite raspingly. 
Vout. LXVI.—23 


‘* When you turn a man 
” 











‘And he was very ready to admit that I had 
done him a good turn in doing so.” And there 
she stopped, and bit her lip, feeting quite savage, 
because she had said so much. ‘At any rate,” 
she ended, ‘‘don’t you know—has not your ex- 
perience taught you—-that women are dubious 
about me, and that it would be no end of stupid 
in me to be the first to advance toward Cicely 
Framleigh? I thought you were wiser than that, 
Teddy.”’ 

She did not need to advance toward Cively 
Framleigh, however. The merest chance settled 
the matter for them both, with the assistance of 
Teddy Popham. 

Perhaps the London air did not agree with 
Cicely very well, or perhaps the unusually cold 
winter was too much for her; at any rate, the 
middle of January found her suffering from u 
severe cold. Polly began to see her appearing 
at the window, first with a little, blue scarf tied 
round her throat, and afterward with a large, 
blue :shawl folded about her; and Teddy Pop- 
ham, making frequent visits of inquiry, was 
grieved greatly by the aspect of his charmer. It 
was only an unromantic, little, feverish attack, 
but it was very troublesome, and sometimes the 
princess was pale, and sometimes she was flushed ; 
and Teddy was deeply concerned, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that she bore her ailments with the 
sweetest possible patience, even when prosaic 
influenza reigned supreme, and her charming 
little nose assumed a most trying shade of pink. 

“You are as easily frightened as Gaston, Mr. 
Popham,” she would say, sitting wrapped up in 
her shawls, in her favorite chair, and smiling at 
him sweetly. ‘It is not worth speaking of, I 
assure you.” 

And, really, there was nothing to be actually 
alarmed by, but, nevertheless, Teddy fancied he 
had serious cause for alarm, during one of his 
visits. 

He had dropped in before Gaston’s arrival, 
and had found Cicely looking even paler than 
usual, The cold had reached its climax, and she 
was suffering from weakness and headache. 

“It is very strange,” she said, during their 
conversation. ‘‘ It is very strange that such a 
trifle as a cold should make me feel so dizzy. I 
feel as if I was not quite sure that I could stand. 

I wonder if I could.” 

“I scarcely think it. would be wise to try,’’ 
said Teddy, looking at her pretty, pale face and 
heavy eyes, uneasily. 

But she had risen to her feet, with a little 
laugh, and stood up, trying to steady herself. 
It was soon evident to her anxious visitor, that 
she found it a hard matter, for she turned pales 
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all at once, and almost before the smile had died 
from her lips, he saw her eyes droop, and if he 
had not sprung forward, she would have fallen 
upon the hearth. As it was, she fell into his 
arms, with her head upon: his shoulder, and her 
slight, pale hands hanging loose and strength- 
less. 

He had never been more alarmed in his life, than 
he was then by the sight of the sweet, colorless 
face, and the helpless, girlish form. He had never 
seen any one faint before, and it was rather hard 
upon him that this should be his first experi- 
ence. If it had been a man, he could have 
borne it better. But this was too much for him 
to preserve his calmness under. Wild thoughts 
of cologne, and burnt feathers, and smelling- 
bottles darted through his agitated mind. 

‘* What is a man to do?” he groaned: 
is as white as—as a lily, by Jupiter.”’ 

He rang the bell furiously, with his disen- 
gaged hand, even before he tried to lay her 
down; and the next minute Mrs. Batty and her 
satellites made their appearance, in a highly 
chaotic frame of mind. But, unfortunately, their 
ideas upon thé subject of swoons were erratic, 
and mostly tended toward much-excited dashing 
of glasses of ice-cold water, until Teddy's sqft 
heart ‘quailed within him, and he interfered. 

‘‘For heaven’s sake don’t drown her!” he 
cried out, frantically. ‘She’s not strong enough 
to bear it. Wait a minute,” a bright thought 
striking him. ‘‘I know some one who will un- 
derstand what to do.” And, snatching up his 
hat, he plunged down stairs, and across the 
street, for Polly. 

He was back again with her in less than two 
minutes, and, being used to such cases, Polly 
was quite prepared for the combat. 


“She 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Potty AND CICELY. 

“On!” she said, when she came to the arm- 
chair, ‘you have no need to be frightened, 
Teddy, it will soon be over.” 

Teddy had been right in his surmise that she 
would understand the case. Angelique, at the 
Prince’s, was subject to fits of faintness and in- 
sensibility, and no one could manage her so well 
as her favorite fellow-actress. Polly’s mode of 
procedure had less cold water, and more cool 
demeanor in it than Mrs. Batty’s, Teddy observed 
with admiration ; and, in a very short time, the 
landlady and her excited hand-maidens were 
gratefully dismissed. 

‘* Some hot-spiced wine will do this cold good, 
Mrs. Batty,” said Polly. ‘‘And I think we 





We 
shall not need any more help, thank you. She 
is recovering nicely, now, and I daresay it would 
rather disturb her to see so many of us, It 
might make her think she had been frightening 
us more than she has.’’ 

So, when Cicely opened her eyes, the first ob. 
ject. they rested on was Pretty Polly P.. standing 
by the sofa on which they had laid her, with’ 
vinegarette in her hand. 

“‘Oh, dear!’’ she said, faintly. 
have not been much trouble. I wonder how it 
happened.”’ And then, while she still looked at 
Polly, a slight color stole into her cheeks. ft 
was very kind in you to come,” she said, and 
smiled so sweet and grateful a smile, that Teddy 
was quite ravished. 

**T was very glad to come,” answered Polly. 
“Teddy—Mr. Popham—saw that the rest were 
too excited to be sensible, so he ran across for 
me. I am used to seeing people faint.” 

She really was glad that she had been able to 
be of service ; but now all was over, she felt her 
ardor cooling somewhat, and would not have 
been sorry to find an excuse for slipping away. 
She had no fancy for remaining to meet her 
enemy. He might come in at any momeut, she 
knew, and the thought disturbed and excited 
her. And, besides this, she remembered what 
she had said to Teddy about such women as 
Cicely Framleigh; how they were prone to look 
upon her a trifle coldly, and this held her back, 
too; 80, though her manner was neither cold 
nor ungracious, it was by no means effusive. 

Cicely, however, was too sweet-natured to al- 
low of any reserve. And then was not this 
**Gaston’s Miss Pemberton?’’ She turned her 
face toward Teddy, half-timidly, and favored him 
with a smile, too. 

“I am very much indebted to you, Mr. Pop- 
ham,” she said. ‘‘ And I am quite giad that I 
fainted. I have looked at you so often through 
my window, Miss Pemberton,” to Polly, ‘and— 
and I wanted so much to know you.” 

Naturally, it was not easy to get away, after 
such a speech as this, particularly when the 
kind, grateful little hand was held out, quite ap- 
pealingly. 

“Gaston must thank you, too,’ said the impres- 
sionable young princess. ‘It was Gaston who 
first told me your name.”’ 

At that very minute Polly’s color began to 
mount to her cheeks, and she straightened her- 
self a little, and stood more erect. She heard 
Framleigh upon the stairs, and before Cicely had 
time to say more than “he is coming now,’’ he 
was in the room, looking at the small group, at 
Cicily on her sofa, at Polly, with her vinegarette 
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Teddy standing near with mingled anxiety “Tt did not occur to me, at first, that she 
md surprise. could be,” hesaid, dryly, and rather bitterly too ; 


‘«Don’t be alarmed,’’ said Cicely. ‘ Miss 
Pemberton, tell him nothing is the matter. I 
mly fainted, Gaston, and Miss Pemberton was 
kind enough to come to the rescue.” 

He came forward, bowing low to Polly, who 
spoke to him with her coolest air. 

«She is better now,”’ she said, ‘‘so, of course, 
there is no cause for alarm. The faintness was 
aly the result of a little weakness. She has 
heen neglecting this cold of hers.” 

It was quite a surprise to Polly to find him so 
deeply concerned. He was almost affectionate 
jn his manner, as he bent over theirinvalid.. He 


* ‘wok the slight, feverish hand, and held it, while 


he made his inquiries; and once he touched the 

ight hair quite tenderly. 

Regard for Cicely induced Polly to receive his 
thanks as graciously as she could force herself to 
receive them. But she took her departure as 
son as possible after his arrival. Uncle Jack 
would be waiting for his tea, she informed them. 
He would not enjoy it, if she was not there to 
pour it out; and, besides, it was nearly time for 
her to go to the theatre. 

“When your cold is better,’’ she said to Cicely, 
“ask Capt. Framlelgh to bring you to the Prince's, 
see me act.” 

She looked at Framleigh, as she spoke, with 
just the least touch of defiant challenge in her 
eyes. Then she went home with Teddy. 

“Now,” said that young man, triumphantly, 
when they stood in her parlor. ‘+ Now you see 
what a graceful, lovable creature she is !” 

“Yes,’’ answered Polly. 

“And I am sure,’’ continued Teddy,’’ that you 
cannot complain that Framleigh is cold in his 
manner, toward her, at least.’’ 

Polly set her mouth into an obstinate curve, as 
she looked into the fire. 

“Teddy,” she said. ‘Framleigh is the sort of 
man who would be kind to any woman who 
would fall down and worship him, as that nice, 
little, thorough-bred sister of his does; but all 
women could not do it, you know. I couldn't, 
for instance, if I was in her place. It isn’t in 
me; perhaps,’’ curving her neck, grandly, ‘ be- 
cause I was not born a lady.” 

She sent Montmorenci to make inquiries con- 
cerning Cicely’s health, the next morning; but it 
was two or thrée days before she went to the 
house herself, and then her visit was the briefest 
of calls. 

“Did you ever think that your Miss Pember- 
ton was a proud girl?’’ Cicely asked her brother 
that night. 








‘but I have thought so lately.” 

“T think,” returned Cicely, reflectively, ‘that 
she is very proud, and—well, just a bit inacces- 
sible.”’ 

Remembering his first impressions of Polly, 
and his lofty disapproval of her nonchalance, and 
high spirits, and occasional touches of theatrical 
slang, Framleigh smiled a smile that was posi- 
tively savage. He was savage in his self-con- 
tempt. It was terribly rasping to feel himself so 
egregious a blunderer. What a consequential 
fool Polly must think him. 

“I did not seem to make way with her at all,”’ 
went on Cicely, shaking her head, and speaking 
in a sort of soliloquy. 

‘« That. was because she dislikes me,’’ rashly. 

“Dislikes you!’ echoed Cicely. ‘‘How can 
she? “How could anybody dislike you?” with 
tender enthusiasm. 

Framleigh took the gentle hand, which she had 
laid on his shoulder, and caressed it. 

«‘ Every one does not see me through your eyes, 
Cicely,” he said. ‘*You are a kind, loving, little 
creature, my dear.” 

His intercourse with the girl had been produc- 
tive of good results for both. He had gained 
warmth of manner and feeling. She had gained 
courage. He found it easier than he had ever 
fancied it would be, to speak tenderly, and be- 
stow caresses upon her. The self-contracted lone- 
liness of his whole previous life had been his 
bane. He had become cold and selfish through 
it, and this change was exactly what his nature 
had required. When he had seen her at home, 
in his brief visits, he had never thought he would 
be so fond of Cicely. 





CHAPTER IX. 
«‘ Ty wHicn Comes A CLIMAX.” 


Norwirustanpine the fact, that she had not 
found her acquaintance with Polly progress 
rapidly, Cicely did not allow herself to be actually 
chilled. 

‘<T will take all the more pains to make friends 
with her,” she said to herself. ‘If Gaston has 
vexed her, there is the greater reason for my try- 
ing to please her, for his sake.” 

So as soon as she was well enough, she attired 
herself in all her modest bravery, and made a 
call upon the young mistress of the house oppo- 
site, and spent half an hour in the small parlor, 
and quite won Montmorencie’s heart, by her 
grace and simple elegance, and innocent, kindly 
respétt of manner. She won upon Polly, too, as 
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indeed she would have won upon any one else. 
Not being positively stony-hearted, Polly found 
it heard to resist her, even when she ventured to 
hope that they would see each other often, and 
become friends, instead of mere acquaintances. 

‘““When I came here first,”’ Cicely said, «I 
thought I should only remain a week or so; but 
Gaston seems to want me more than ever now, and 
he makes me so happy, and is so kind, that I 
should feel sorry to leave him, even to go home.” 
This last added as a matter of duty to mamma and 
Hilda. ‘‘ You have no brother, Miss Pemberton ?”’ 

*No,’’ answered Polly. ‘‘None but Teddy 
Popham. Teddy adopted me, you know. He is 
a very good substitute.’’ 

“I should think he would be,’’ said Cicely. 
‘‘ He seems very kind to everybody. Gaston is 
very fond of him.” ' 

It was always ‘‘Gaston’’ with Cicely. She 
would have had her doubts about the Angel Ga- 
briel, if Gaston had not approved of him, But, de- 
spite this amiable weakness, Polly could not help 
liking her, and giving way to her, in the face of 
her own private prejudices. 

After this call, it was so natural that the two 
should become friends in earnest, that it was even 
unavoidable. But Polly managed her visits dip- 
lomatically. She never forgot the time of Fram- 


monnnanie 

Cicely had arranged a window garden, Upon 
the model of Polly’s own, and during its arrange- 
ment, numerous unceremonious visits had been 
interchanged between the two girls, Cicely had 
run over to Polly for instruction, and Polly, in 
her turn had crossed the street, with seeds, and 
slips, and bulbs. So one afternoon, coming in 
unexpectedly, Framleigh entered the room, to 
find Polly standing by the flower-boxes, with the 
tiny trowel in her hand. 

“‘T am glad,’’ she began, turning round, but 
seeing who it was, she stopped, and froze at once, 
‘Oh, it is you!” she said, the hand holding the 
trowel dropping down at her side. “I beg par- 
don. I thought it was Miss Framleigh. She 


some rather delicate slips, I took the liberty of 
remaining to put them in the boxes. They needed 
attention, at once.’’ : 

He came to her side. 

‘«You are very kind,”’ he began. 

‘« Not at all,” interposed Polly, coolly. “Iam 
fond of plants, you know. I have finished now, 
luckily,” forgetting how the word would sound. 
“So I will go. I daresay you will tell your 
sister # 

The haughty color flashed over his face. He 
could not help interrupting her. 











leigh’s incomings, and if she chanced to encoun- 
ter him, it was always on her way home; and this 
only occurred once or twice, when he was a trifle 
earlier than usual. It was useless for Cicely to 
plead. Uncle Jack’s tea and the theatre were 
always ready as excuses. 

“Do you think [ would run the risk of being 
obliged to stay, or run away,” she said to Teddy. 
‘*No, I tell you, I would rather know that we 
stand just as we do. Let us be neither friends 
nor enemies.” 

But it was ordained otherwise. 

Cold as his friends called him, and cold as he 
seemed, Framleigh was scarcely of a cold tem- 
perament, in truth. He had his inner fires, and 


‘‘T am very unfortunate having made myselfso 
obnoxious to you that you feel yourself lucky—” 

‘‘T ask pardon,’’ Polly stopped him, without ap- 
pearing in the least disturbed, however. ‘ Luckily 
was a stupid word to use.” 

«It is I who should ask pardon for intruding 
upon you,” he said, in restless anger. 

‘«¢Intruding’ is as absurd a word as ‘luckily,’” 
said Polly. ‘* Will you tell Miss Framleigh——” 

‘¢T will tell her how unfortunate I have been,” 
he returned, with no slight touch of galled pit- 
terness. ‘Cicely should respect highly the bro- 
ther who deprives her of her friends.” 
Polly checked herself in the act of shrugging 








Polly had the power to rouse them. It was won- 
derful how her obstinate indifference stung him. 
He felt positively fierce, sometimes, when he 
thought of her cleverness in avoiding him. 
“Does she think that I would attempt to in- 


her shoulders, and turned round to touch ups 
plant; but she made no remark; and her indif- 
ference fired Framleigh all the more. He had 
never been so cavalierly treated in his life. It 
seemed this girl’s forte to stab him in the weak- 





trude upon her?’’ he said to Cicely. ‘She has 
no need to fear it.’”’ And he quite longed to 
prove to her, that he could stand as far aloof as 
she wished. 

But she gave him so little opportunity, that she 
almost drove him ‘frantic. In secret, he was 
goaded to madness, and when at last fortune gave 
him the chance she refused, he could not con- 
trol himself, as he had meant to do. 





est part of his armor of exclusiveness, and ren- 
der it useless. 
‘*You force me to defend myself,’’ he broke 
forth. . 
‘« Against what ?’’ Polly asked, concisely. 
«Against my own humiliation,” he answered, 
‘For even Cicely sees how you avoid me. Are 
you afraid of me, Miss Pemberton?” with savage 


irony. 
‘‘ Not at all,” answered Polly. 
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eo—" 
«Then why exercise such diplomacy in keep- 


ing out of my way. Pray, give me the chance to 

prove to you, that no danger will acerue from 

facing me occasionally.’ Then his voice 

od manner changed suddenly, both at once. A 
shadow fell upon his face, and showed her how 
greworn it was. ‘‘I am very fond of Cicely,” 
jesaid. ‘‘And Cicely is very fond of me. In 
fut, I think I may say that Cicely is about the 
aly creature on earth who is honestly fond of 
ne; but she is both affectionate and ignorant, as 
yu know. I believe she even respects me, Miss 
Pemberton,’ with another touch of sarcasm, 
“and I cannot afford to lose her respect. I 
garcely like the idea of appearing contemptible 
inher eyes, as I must appear, under existing 
creumstances.”’ 

“Do you mean,’ demanded Polly, sharply, 
“that J make you appear contemptible, in Cicely’s 
eyes?” 

“How can it be otherwise ?’’ he asked. 

She hesitated a moment, and then got the better 
of her hesitation. 

“Nothing would make you appear contempti- 
tle to Cicely,” she said. 

“Thank you,” with even more irony than 
before. ‘‘ You are very kind.” 

Polly glanced out of the window, into the street. 

“Here is Miss Framleigh now,”’ she said. 

In two minutes Cicely came in, bright and 
gowing, from her walk, and greatly rejoiced at 
the sight of Polly in conference with Gaston. It 
must be a friendly conference, she thought. 

“How kind of you to come,” shesaid, ‘And 
how good you were to stay. And you will let me 
keep you, for the rest of the evening, will you 

not? Montmorenci can take care of Mr. Pem- 
berton for once.”’ 

What impulse prompted Polly to acquiesce, it 
would be hard to say. Perhaps it was a touch of 
obstinacy, or defiance. Perhaps she felt a desire 
to prove her strength and indifference. If she 
really thought she was afraid of him, it was as 
well that he should learn that she was not. 
Afraid! She repeated the word to herself with 
great scorn. What should she be afraid of? 

She stayed, however, and made herself very 
amusing, Teddy Popham, who came in during 
the evening, thought he had never seen her in a 
more entertaining mood. And yet he saw that 
she had altered somehow of late. She was not 
# simple and good-humored; she made more 
clever speeches, of a sharp and rather satiric na- 
ture, and she was less open. 

‘There 1s something wrong about you, Polly,’’ 
he said to her, in guileless confidence, afterward. 
“You are changing every day.”’ 








“People generally do change, as they grow 
older,”’ was Polly’s unsatisfactory reply. 

‘‘Older!’’ exclaimed Teddy; and then all at 
once he stopped, and looked at her face. « Well,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ you have grown older, I believe; but 
it isn’t in the way you mean, Polly.”’ 

‘‘Isn’t it?’ said Polly. ‘‘ Charmed to hear it, 
I'm sure.” And her air and tone were so list- 
less and cool, that the subject dropped of its own 
accord, 

She changed her tactics with regard to Fram- 
leigh, however, for reasons best known to herself. 
She avoided him no longer, and she no longer 
refused Cicely’s invitations, She often spent her 
evenings in their parlor, and Cicely’s admiration 
of her became stronger every day. Framleigh 
himself could only look on. He found himself 
standing as far aloof as ever. He, too, discovered 
that she had changed. She was even. growing 
handsomer, and her beauty was becoming of a 
more pronounced type. Her dormant power was 
beginning to develop and assert itself. _ Her slen- 
der, straight young figure was actually more im- 
posing than the fair Dalrymple’s more liberal 
curves. She carried her head higher, and flashed 
out as Diava never did. There was less repose 
about Polly, and more of prideful fire. 

‘My dear,”’ said Diana to Cicely, during one 
of her numerous friendly calls, ‘‘is it possible 
that you know what that young woman is?” 

«‘Tknow,”’ answered the princess, with a pretty 
touch of dignity, ‘‘ that she is my friend, and that 
I am very fond of her.”’ 

It must be confessed that the position was a 
difficult one for Diana. She could not neglect 
Cicely, of course—though what a remarkable 
whim, this whim of Cicely’s of visiting her brother 
was, to be sure—she could not neglect Cicely, any 
one would uaderstand, and yet, in making her 
gracious calls at the house, she constantly found 
that she must confront this young person of 
whom she could not approve. And she must be 
civil to her also, which was the worst part of it. 
If she might have ignored her, it would have 
made her more comfortable; but Polly, with her 
tall, straight, lovely. form, and steady, fire-flash- 
ing eyes, and red, contemptuous lips, was not so 
easily ignored. Polly could not move, could not 
speak, could not glance toward her, without defy- 
ing her in a subtle way, and suggesting to her 
that she knew her weak points, and could have 
made divers sharp speeches concerning them, if 
she had chosen. And then again, was there not 

Gaston, who actually treated this girl with the 
loftiest respect, even though she slighted, and 
was sometimes half-rude to him? Affairs had 





arrived at a strange pass indeed. 
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But if she could not openly slight her enemy, 
she was not left entirely without resources. ‘She 
patronized her with a delicate condescension, and 
occasionally affected to encourage her, and though 
it was only at times that she dared to do this, and 
though at none of these times did Miss Polly quail 
before her, the strategy was not without its result 
—she managed to rasp her victim, and render her 
temper anything but amiable, and when she was 
not amiable, strangely enough, it was always one 
person who suffered, and that was Gaston himself. 

The Prince’s was often honored with the .pre- 
sence of Capt. Gaston Framleigh in these days. 
It was the one luxury the young man allowed 
himself, and even Cicely did not know how often 
he indulged in it. Polly did, however. After 
the first two or three times of seeing the well- 
known face, in the certain row, she was never 
afterward unconscious of it, when it was pre- 
sent: However angry she might feel at her own 
weakness, she could not help knowing that it 
was there, looking harassed, and discontented, 
and a shade care-worn, and always following her 
with its proud, reprodchful eyes. For the time 
came when they were reproachful, though what. 
right they had to reproach her, Polly professed 
not to know. It was nonsense, she said to her- 
self, sheer nonsense! But it made her uncom- 
fortable, and once or twice she had narrowly 
escaped losing self-possession under them. Her 
manner toward Framleigh, in private, was cap- 
tious, haughty, and severe. The gentle, kindly 
young princess was quite touched and wounded 
by it sometimes, and listened, with actual pain, 
to her cold, or satirical speeches. When the 
handsome, black brows drew themselves together, 
into that slight, yet ominous frown, Cicely shrank, 
in spite of herself. 

“You quite frighten me, sometimes,”’ she 
would say. ‘‘ You are so quick, and say such 
cutting things. And, somehow, dear, it always 
seems to be Gaston who makes you angry. And 
yet, I am sure, you don’t mean to be cruel.” 

*« But I think I do,’’ Polly had answered her, 
suddenly, once. ‘‘ At least I am not sure that I 
don’t. I like to say sharp things, that cut peo- 
ple I am not fond of. And I may as well con- 
fess, that Iam not fond of your brother. I am 
not like you—it is not easy for me ‘to forgive.” 
And the black brows knitted themselves then in 

earnest. ‘Capt. Framleigh made me angry, once, 
and I have not forgiven him.” 

‘Oh, Polly,’ cried pretty Cicely, piteously. 
‘* And shall you never forgive him ?”’ 





} 


a —— 
It is probable that she was all the harder upon 
him, because, now and then, she found herself 
pitying him, in secret, though grudgingly. » Qf 
course it was rather hard that -he should ‘haye 
all his brilliant prospects fading away, Upon 
the whole, it was very hard, and taking all things 
into consideration—debts, for instance, among 
them—it was no wonder that he was growing 
pale and care-worn. She had found out, from 
Cicely, that these debts had begun to press upon 
him, even more heavily and gallingly than they 
had done. He had'told Cicely that he had even 
entertained the idea of selling ‘his commission, 
and trying to get into business, “though he 
hated business so,’’ Cicely added, with tears, 
‘‘It is dreadful,’’ she said. ‘And there are 
days when he neither eats nor sleeps; and oniee, 
when one of these horrible men came, and spoke 
so roughly to him, he told me that he must send 
me home, because I ought not to know anything 
about such things; and he could not bear to let 
me be troubled; but I said that I could not bear 
to leave him all by himself, and, indeed, I don’t 
think I ought to do it, either. Do you, dear?” 
“No,” replied Polly, decidedly. I would 
not ;”’ and then she colored furiously, as if she 
had made a slip, and was vexed at having done 





so. ‘If I were his sister,” she added, rather 
disjointedly. 
“Tf. ” faltered Cicely, after a pause, “if 


he would marry Diana Dalrymple, Uncle Gaston 
would make friends with him, and let things go 
on just as they did before. At least he has al- 
most said as much.” 

**Then he should marry her, by all means,” 
said Polly, with such a satiric air that Cicely 
looked'up at her, in gentle wonder. ‘It seems 
that it would be a good thing for both of them. 
Why doesn’t he do it? ‘He has only to ask her, 
of course; or, perhaps, he might di8pense with 
the ceremony.” 

‘‘You are sneering at Gaston, again, Polly,” 
said Cicely, almost inspired to take up arms. 
‘*And you are unjust, as usual. That is not 
Gaston’s way. He is a gentleman.” 

‘‘ And Miss Dalrymple is a lady,” said Polly, 
‘‘and so may expect consideration.” 

Upon this subject of sending Cicely back to 
Yorkshire, Framleigh had thought seriously. 
Instead of improving, matters became worse 
every day. He had less hope, and his creditors 
were more impatient. He began to see the des- 
perateness of his position. The end of it all 





was, that he must do something decided. And 


«I don’t know,’ answered Polly. ‘* The fact ; what was there to be done? He conld only dis- 
is, I never think about that; but, at any rate, I § pose of his commission, and the small remnant 


have not forgiven him yet.” 


of his worldly goods, and go down in the social 
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wennnrrer 
gle afew grades lower. He might pay his 
pore important debts, go to ‘+ Bareacres” for a 
ghile, and then throw himself, upon the world. 
flis ideas of what his future was to be were so 
jdefinite and unreal, that he sneered at them 
himself, As a gentleman at leisure, he had not 
jammed his lesson of life, in a practical school. 
But there was not ‘much use in talking to Cicely. 
Gicely wanted to stay, and help him to fight his 
jaitles out. Let her only stay with him until 
sll was over, and he had no further need for her 
presence, and then she would go to Yorkshire 
gd Bareacres vithout a word of protest. And 
he would see, too, that she could be practical 
gd helpful. There were hundreds of things 
she could do, shg@was quite sure., And then she 
gould take his hand, and hold it caressingly, as 
she pleaded, sometimes kissing it gently, and 
laying her cheek against it, with her eyes full of 
tears of pity for him. 

«Even Polly thinks I ought not to leave you,”’ 
she said, at last, one day. 

Even Polly! Did Polly condescend to give 
the matter a thought? Framleigh colored, and 
yet felt a sort of uneasy pleasure in the idea. 

‘(Have you been talking to her about it ?’’ he 
asked. 

“Tam so fond of her, and she is so clever,’’ 
gid Cicely, half-apologetically. ‘We talk to 
each other about everything. You don’t care, 
do you, dear ?”’ 

No, he answered her, he does not care; and, 
tecognizing the influence Miss Pemberton exerts 
over her affectionate, easily-influenced nature, a 
plan suggests itself to him. He really thinks it 
would be best for her to return to Yorkshire, be- 
fore the unpleasant winding-up of his affairs, 


to wait until he explains himself, which he does 
almost immediately. 

He was very-brief and non-effusive about it, 
using no more words than were absolutely neces- 
sary in his explanation; and. yet, for all this, 
not appearing as self-contained as he might have 
been, under different circumstances. 

He would not attempt to disguise, he said, in- 
deed it would be absurd to attempt to disguise, 
what, Miss Pemberton already knew. He was 
involved in serious difficulties, and found that 
he must alter his mode of life. And among the 
many things he must give up, he must even give 
up Cicely. He should go to Yorkshire himself, 
after all was over, but he wished Cicely to go 
first, to go as early as’ possible, in fact. He was 
desirous of sppring her the annoyance of facing 
the total wreck of even this remnant of his lost 
fortunes. And for this reason he had called upon 
Miss Pemberton. He could not persuade Cicely 
that it would be best for her to leave him to him- 
self, and from: a few words she had let drop, he 
had discovered that she believed her friend agreed 
with her in her opinion. 

“I did agree with her,’’ interposed Polly, 
suddenly. ‘I was glad she was strong enough 
not te shrink from trifles. I thought she was 
right dn staying, and I told her so.” 

She drew her slim figure up, and looked de- 
cided, but she kept her eyes as much away from 
Framleigh as she-could. She found it pleas- 
anter to look at the fire. 

But Framleigh was decided, too. 

«It was generous of her to have so much 
«But I do not wish that she 


courage,” he said. 
should make the sacrifice, and 
“If you do not wish it,’ interposed Polly, 








which he sees must come, despite its galling un- 
pleasantness. He is fastidious about Cicely, and 
does not like the thought of allowing her to be 
brought into contact with the rough side of life. 


But it will not be easy to convince her, he 


knows, So he thinks of Miss Pemberton, who 
has been good enough to hint that it is her duty 


to stay. 
“If she tells her that it is her duty to go, 





Cicely will believe her, in spite of her inclina- 
tions,’’ he says to himself, 

Accordingly, he presents himself, to Polly’s 
great astonishment, in the small parlor, the next 
evening, just at the time when the young lady is 
waiting for Uncle Jack. Montmorenci has gone 
out to buy tea-cakes, and Miss Polly, being alone, 
rises to greet her unexpected visitor, rises with 
an air of great state and gravity. She would 
like to know what has brought him. But, of 
course, she cannot ask the question, and is obliged ; 








again, ‘I think she had better go.” 

«(I think,” said Framleigh, ‘‘that you are 
misunderstanding me. But, nevertheless, if you 
will be so kind as. to tell. her that you feel that 
she had better go, you will oblige me. I came 
here to ask you to do so.” 

Reluctantly, and quite in spite of herself, 
Polly raised her eyes from the fire, and favored 
him with a swift glance of inspection. If she 
could have held herself seyerely cold, she would 
have done so, but as soon as she had looked at 
him, she found her mood changing. He was 
paler, and more care-worn than she had ever seen 
him; he was even thinner. It struck her all at 
once that he must have suffered more keenly than 
any of them had fancied. Something in this 
appeal of his touched her, too. Where had his 
frigidity and lofty Aauteur gone? How was it, 
that ha could deign to come to her, after she had 
treated him with such sharp contempt? He 
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certainly would not have come to save himself 
any trouble or pain, she knew that much of him. 
And must there not be some redeeming point in 
the nature of a man, who, being so proud, could 
yet sacrifice his pride for the sake of another? 
She felt inclined to believe, now, that he really 
did care fur Cicely unselfishly, after all her own 
sneers at him. He must care for her, or he 
would not have done this. And yet, even while 
she thought this, she grudged the relenting in 
her tone wher she spoke to him. It was not 
easy, as I have said before, it was not easy for 
her to forgive. 

“IT am sorry,’’ she said. ‘I am sorry that 
there is no alternative.”’ And then, remember- 
ing what Cicely had said about the alternative of 
his marrying Diana Dalrymple, the warm blood 
mounted to her cheeks. : 

Heremembered this alternative too, and flinched 
as he remembered it. He wondered if she had 
heard. It seemed very likely, considering Cicely's 
remark, about their talking over ‘‘ everything.” 

‘There is no alternative that I choose to ac- 
cept,” he said, 

“I think,’’ commented Polly, dryly, ‘that I 
should accept almost any.” 

Then he knew that she had heard, and the next 
minute Polly saw that she had committed her- 
self, in her anxiety to appear ignorant, and make 
a slightly cutting speech. 

But Framleigh kept himself well under con- 
trol, despite his knowledge of the fact, that she 
knew as much of his position as he did himself. 
He returned to his subject as collectedly as he 
could. 

Would she speak to Cicely? Might he depend 
upon her to do so? 

‘¢ As you wish it so much,” she answered, ‘1 
suppose I must; but I am not at all sure that it 
will be of any use.” 

He thanked her, feeling stung, notwithstand- 
ing his relief, by an inward conviction that she 
thought him ungracious. He did not mean to be 
ungracious, and it was hard enough to face the 
prospect of bearing all his petty humiliation 
alone; but pride, as well as affection, forbade 
him to allow Cicely to share them with him. It 
was not very easy to bid her good-night, and go 
away, without attempting to clear himself, and 
trying to show her what he really meant; but ex- 
perience had taught him that any effort at ex- 
planation would only place him in an additional 
false position. So he went away in silence. 

It is possible, however, that Miss Polly had 
received her sting also, though even I, her chroni- 
cler, cannot explain when she had received it, or 
in what manner. But if she had not received a 





ne 


touch of one sort, or another, why should ghe 
have so knitted her lovely black brows, and hayg 
shown such discontent and annoyance, when her 
visitor was gone, and had left her alone to her 
thoughts? She stirred the fire, frowning, and 
seated herself in her chair, frowning, and ag ghe 
sat and looked at the bed of coals, she was frowp- 
ing still, and looking very sevére and handsome, 

*Tt serves him right,” she said, quite sternly, 
««But—but it is had enough, of course; and it ig 
very hard, for Cicely.’’ And the next. minute, 
strange to say, something large and bright slipped 
down her cheek, and lay a sparkling drop upon 
her hand—a sparkling drop which was nothing 
less significant than a great, lovely tear. Iam 
of the opinion, too, that this tea wouid have been 
followed by others, if she had been allowed lej- 
sure; but she was not allowed it; for the very 
moment this first, bright drop fell, there camethe 
sound of Uncle Jack’s latch-key; and when the 
front-door opened. it was evident that Uncle Jack 
was in @ most extravrdinary state of hurry and 
excitement, for he did not even give himself time 
to dispose of his hat, but came bursting into the 
room, breathless, and even more boisterous and 
blatant than usual; and without leaving her time 
to utter a word, caught her in his stout arms, and 
embraced her with fervor. 

**Go and tell old Buxton to go to the devil, 
Polly, my girl!’ he roared, joyously, and with 
the most exhilarating spirit. ‘Tell him to go to 
the devil, and stop there. We’ve done with him, 
I tell you! We've done with dancing, and fiddl- 
ing, and cutting capers, my dear, for your for- 
tune’s made, and Pretty Polly P. is as heavy a 
swell as any of them.” 





CHAPTER X. 
‘IN WHICH WE ARE SURPRISED.’ 


Ture was something a little unusual in Polly’s 
manner, during the two following weeks, Cicely 
thought: there was something about her not 
easily understood. Sometimes she was silent and 
abstracted, and then again she might almost have 
been influenced by some strong, but secret and 
restrained excitement. She was not herself, it 
was plain, and she was actually nervous. And 
yet, it could scarcely be anything decidedly un- 
pleasant that disturbed her. Cicely at last was 
sure it could not be, for she had never found her 
friend so amiable, and certainly she had never 
found her so affectionate, as she was at this time. 

‘«« And, sometimes, when I look at you, Polly,” 
she said to her, ‘when you have been quiet for 
a moment or so, you seem to have quite forgotten 
yourself, and you are smiling as if you were ihink- 
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Ui of something that made you happy. What is 
$: 

aig repeated Polly. ‘I can’t tell you, I 

amsure, what itis. Itis just as probable as not 

that it is only a mood. Iam full of moods, you 

know. Let us be thankful that this is not a dis- 

agreeable one.” 

«It is anything but a disagreeable one,’’ said 
Cicely, admiring her. ‘‘Itis very nice. It makes 
me feel as if something delightful had happened 
to you.” 

“Perhaps something delightful is going to 
happen to me,’’ said Polly. ‘* Let us hope so. 
I think I could bear it.” 

Somehow or other, they always seemed to drift 
away from the subject before Cicely’s surmises 
were more than surmises of the vaguest descrip- 
tion; but it was not until long afterward that she 
began to suspect that anything more than chance 
had changed the topic of their conversation. 
But then Cicely had her own troubles to think of, 
aud more important still, these troubles of Gas- 
ton’s. She was quite desperate about Gaston, 
now and then—so desperate, indeed, that even 
the daring plan of privately appealing to his ob- 
durate relative, had flitted through her affection- 
ate little brain. 

“If his debts were only paid, you know,’’ she 
said to Polly, ‘‘there would be no need of his 
selling his commission, and he could live upon 
his pay, poor fellow, until something occurred.”’ 

Cicely had an innocent belief that something 
must ‘“occur,’’ ultimately, which would raise her 
idol to his old gilded pedestal. Fortune could 
surely never be so crue] as to ignore his evi- 
dently just claims. “She might pass other men 
by, but Gaston—Gaston was so different. 

“And I could stay with him,’’ she went on. 
“T shall have a little money, though it is only a 
very little, when I am of age, and I could sell 
grandmamma’s jewels, if he would let me. Grand- 
mamma left me her jewels, and though the set- 
tings are quaint and old-fashioned, the stones are 
very good, If the debts were only paid, I am 
sure we could be happy, if we were not rich. 
Don’t you think so, Polly ?”” 

And Polly answered her that she did think so, 
and then all at once lapsed into one of those mys- 


dark eyes wore their most pre-occupied and 
solemn look. 

So Cicely continued her impractical, but eager 
planning, and wondered what Uncle Gaston would 
say, if she dared, at last, to appeal to him, and 
what her brother would say, if her appeal was 
successful, and wondered whether he would be 





very much displeased at the sacrifice of hi3 pride:. 





and then felt sure he would, and so faltered, and 
longed, and pondered, until she felt as if she 
could not give the matter up, and was more 
loth than ever to face the sacrifices of the belov- 
ed one. 

And after all this, judge of her surprise, judge 
of her unutterable thankfulness for the sudden 
turn of Fortune’s wheel, which eventually occur- 
red, just before it was too late, in the very nick 
of time, as it were. 

One dreary evening, when she was feeling un- 
usually dispirited,-and was just making up her 
mind that she must give up, and go back to York- 
shire, obediently and without delay, she was sur- 
prised to hear Gaston coming up the stair-case 
hurriedly—surprised, because he was not in the 
habit of coming in until an hour later. 

“Why, Gaston,’’ she exclaimed, as he entered. 
«Tt is scarcely five !” 

He came to the fire, looking excited, and even 
pale, the expression of his face a disturbed, and 
yet, curiously enough, an almost relieved one. 
“«T hardly know how to tell you,” he said. ‘It 
is so singular.” , 

‘‘ What is singular?” she interrupted, in spite 
of herself. ‘* What has happened ?” 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘Something has hap- 
pened. It is like the climax in a play, or a point 
ina novel. Mr. Gaston has paid my debts—paid 
them to the last farthing!” 

It was such a relief to her, and was at the same 
time so startling, that she could scarcely take it 
allin. She flew to him, and caught hold of his 
arm, in wild delight and amazement, tears of joy 
leaping to her eyes. 

“‘Oh, Gaston !’’ she cried. 
glad Iam! I can hardly believe it! How did it 
happen? When did you learn it? Is he going 
to forgive you? CanI stay with you now? It 
seems like a dream !” 

“It is like a dream to me,” said Framleigh. 
‘«T only learned it, about an hour ago; and I can- 
not comprehend yet what it means. He has not 
even allowed his name to be mentioned, and has 
not written a word of explanation to me; but the 
bills are paid, and, of course, it is he who has 
paid them. I do not think it is a sign of return- 
ing favor, however. I think it is a caprice on his 
part, and I fancy that he means the matter to end 
here; so you see, greatly as I am relieved, I am 
placed in an awkward enough position. It would 
be like him even.to ignore any thanks I might 
offer to him.” And his face fell, and shadowed 
as he spoke. 

“T am grateful,” he added, at last, in an» 
altered tone; ‘but there is a sting in it, Cicely, 
there is a sting.” 


“How glad—how 
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‘ But,”’ said Cicely, ‘1 think he must mean to 
make friends with you.”’ 

‘IT am sure he does not,”’ returned Framleigh. 
“And if he did—— Well, there would be a 
sting in that too,” in a wearied voice. 

**A sting!’’ she echoed. 

* Yes,” was his answer. ‘‘ But it would not 
rest in the friendship; it would lie in the old 
luxurious dependence. That would be harder to 
face now.” But, seeing her tender, bewildered 
look, he broke off suddenly, relieving her with a 
smile. ‘+ But there will be no need for our part- 
ing now,” he said, ‘‘if you are not tired of your 
slow life. Thank fortune for that, It would 
have been hard enough to part with you, Cicely.” 

‘Would it?’ she said, with shy delight. ‘I 
am so glad, Gaston.’’ And she clung to the hand 
she held, ina pretty fervor that quite touched 
him. 

That evening, Framleigh wrote his letter of 
thanks to his uncle, and a delicate task it was. 
He was placed in an ungracious enough position, 
one may see, in being rendered so greatly the 
debtor of a benefactor, who had not deigned him 





PLP 
a word, and who, ten to one, had no other motiye 
in his generosity than a sort of churlish pride, 
The elder Gaston was not an amiable individaal, 
as we have hinted, and it was a fashion of his to 
bestow favors in a manner which made them hard 
to swallow. 

And the letter having been written and sent, 
the result was exactly what Framleigh had an- 
ticipated.. In a few days it was returned, un: 
opened, from Gaston Court, and without a word 
of comment. Framleigh brought it enclosed in 
its, envelope, and showed it to Cicely, with a 
rather stony look in his face. 

‘“‘T knew it would be so,” he said, ‘but the 
knowledge scarcely makes it more agreeable to 
contemplate. | This means that he will have none 
of me, and that he has merely relieved me of my 
difficulties to save the family pride. It is just 
what I expected.’”’ And he tossed both letter and 
envelope into the fire, and watched them blaze 
up and die out, thinking that the blackened, curl- 
ing ashes were not unlike those once dazzling ex- 
pectations of his. 

(T0 BE CONCLUDED. ) 
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ME IN HEAVEN 





BY EMMA SANBORN. 





“Meet me in Heaven,” she said, and smiled. 
To think her feet so nearly trod 

The path that leads throngh “ gates ajar,” 
The path of light, to home, and God. 


’Twas long ago, yet on my ear, 
Her words, like sweetest music fell ; 
I bear them with me on my heart, 
Through every scene of joy or ill, 


To-night, I see again the room, 

Whence passed her sinless soul away ; 
I see the hectic of her cheek, 

The lustre of her sparkling eye, 





*Tis all unchanged; the flowers she loved, 
The books, the music, all are here, 
And friends, who weep to speak her name, 
Are waiting still—but she’s not here! 
In yonder dell, a white cross stands, 
"Mid waving boughs, and flow’rets fair; 
It is a spot of quiet rest, 
And holy peace—but she’s not there. 


Ah no! not there, not here, for us, 
No more on earth, her smile so rare; 
But when shall ope the pearly gates 
Upon our view—she will be there, 





TWILIGHT FANCIES. 





BY E. M. WITHROW. 





Licutty I float, in the tiniest boat, 
With a gauzy gossamer sail ; 

Idly I dream, as the swift waters gleam, 
Low down by the shining rail. 


In the tender glow, as the bright days go, 
I am building my castles fair ; 

But the morning light, that follows the night, 
Scatters them into the air, 


Lightly I float, in my fanciful boat, 
*Neath skies that are banks of gold; 





And the mystical light, of a soft Summer night, 
My ’wildering senses enfold. 


The day is asleep, in a slumber so deep, 
She wakes not, at kiss of the night. 

And my heart, like the day, has heen wafted away, 
To a region of blissful delight. 


Borne on by the breeze, as it sighs through the trees 
That border the beautiful stream ; 

I forget all the cares, all the agonized prayers, 
Tu an exquisite, far-away dream. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Tur close of a golden day at Sorrento. 

Maud Annesley stood in the garden of Tasso’s 
yilla, which, as the traveler knows, is perched 
like a sea-bird on the summit of the tall cliffs, 
and looked out across the sunlit, waters, to where 
Ischia showed beautiful and unreal, as a fairy 
barque moored on the shining waves. 

A lovely girl, this Maud Annesley, with a face 
at once tender, sensitive, and proud, with mar- 
yelous brown eyes and sunny-brown hair, with 
grace in every movement, with the perfect hands 
and feet of which few but American women can 
boast, and, in point of character, as capricious, 
spoiled, and uncertain as her compatriots alone 
can be, yet still remain bewitching, As full of 
good qualities as she was of faults, a bundle of 
inconsistencies so opposite that she sometimes 
herself said, laughingly, she wondered that she 
held together. 

There she stood, leaning her arms on the rail- 
ing, and gazing down the dizzy height where 
the gulls circled to and fro, while she looked 
wistfully over at the purple island, and was 
haunted by a sudden, foolish fancy that it seemed 
like the land of the lotos-eaters, where she might 
sit down and rest forever, could she only reach 
its happy shore. She had been spending a gay 
day with a gay party. She had been the centre 
and chief attraction for all the men. She had 
been in the wildest spirits, and was handsomer 
than ever. And now she stood there, in the sun- 
set, and sighed, and looked dreamy and preoccu- 
pied, as if care or trouble had come to her at last. 

Howard Crofton, grave and sedate as befitted 
his nine-and-twenty years, strolled idly out upon 
the villa terrace, and saw her standing there in 
the magic light, and called her hard names and 
himself a fool, which no doubt he was, so far as 
concerned her, sensible as he usually proved him- 
self in other respects. 

It was the second week in June. For a whole 
month Crofton had been living in a blessed 
dream, and now that it was rudely disturbed, 

he felt himself an aggrieved individual, as, in- 
deed, I think he had a right to think himself. 

He had come to Sorrento, meaning to remain for 
a few days, and then go back to Naples, and 
drift away northward; but he found Maud Annes- 
ley and a pleasant party, and here he was still. 
He had known Maud’s aunt long before, when he 








was a mere boy, and when she received him like 
an old friend, for his mother’s sake; and, thus 
introdueed, he and Maud had naturally glided 
into a rapid and agreeable,intimacy. Censorious 
people catled Maud’s mildest manners with men 
flirting of an outrageous sort ; but she was gentler 
and less capricious with Crofton than her aunt 
had ever, seen her with any man; but, like a 
wise woman, the elder lady held her peace. Just 
a week before this day, Crofton’s cousin and her 
spouse appeared, a cousin like most people's, 
given to interference and governing; and of all 
girls that lived, Mrs. Grovner hated Maud Annes- 
ley the worst. She disliked girls in general, as 
women often do, who have been beauties, and 
have since grown thin, and skinny, and yellow; 
but she detested Maud! They had met in Paris, 
two years previous, and Maud had laughed at 
her airs and graces, and Mrs. Grovner had been 
obliged to play second to this brilliant creature, 
who seemed to fascinate men at will. So she 
took refuge in hating the girl, and perhaps found 
a kind of consolation therein. Soon after the San 
Arpinos came down from Naples and took posses- 


‘sion of their villa, and, to the disgust of the 


stately old dowager, young San Arpino, the heir 
to a dukedom, and a rent-roll enormous for Italy, 
and one of the handsomest men the peninsula 
could boast, flung himself anew straight at Maud 
Annesley’s-heart, or head, or feet, as you please. 
He had done this the previous winter in Rome, 
much to the disgust of his stately mother, the 
duchess. Maud had, it is true, been the most 
admired girl there. But she had not a large for- 
tune, and, even if she had, the San Arpinos, for 
a wonder, would not have needed her wealth. 
They had enough of their own, and more. They 
were proud. They boasted to sustain titles, and a 
descent, which they traced back almost to Nero, 


‘or Romulus himself, for what I know, or even 


to the famous she-wolf, though such a claim 
would more probably have belonged to the duch- 
ess in her own right, than to the family she had 
married into. 

From the moment that San Arpino appeared, 
Maud Annesley had completely changed in her 
conduct toward Crofton. There had been no 
letting him down easily; no attempt at pretence. 
She turned haughty, and insolent, and stony, 
and was never so charming and womanly to San 
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Arpino as when Crofton was by to see. And this 
was the creature whom he had loved, had be- 
lieved in ; before whom he had poured his heart 
and soul, and let her know that he had done so! 
He had never put his secret into words, but he 
knew that she had seen it clearly enough, and 
had given him the tacit encouragement which 
any woman can do when she pleases, and yet re- 
main perfectly feminine and delicate. False and 
despicable she proved in every way, and*he had 
loved’ her! He loved her still, in spite of his 
pain and wrath. He learned the whole truth 
from his cousin; heard the story of the past 
winter; heard of San Arpino’s devotion, Maud’s 
efforts to win a ducal coronet, and the old dowa- 
ger’s rage and masterly diplomacy to prevent 
such a consummation. He, Crofton, had been 
flirted with from sheer wantonness, or else re- 
garded as a pis aller. Maud, afterward, had 
thought of liking him and his fortune, because 
she believed the young duke out of her reach. 
But the instant the Neapolitan reappeared, and 
proved that his devotion was as strong as ever, 
strong enough even to make him rebel against 
the mother, who had always ruled him imperi- 
ously, then Maud flung off the mask, and let 
Crofton see her in her true colors. 

He was going away on the morrow. The tor- 
ture of the last five days had grown insupport- 
able. Besides, now there was no longer any 


doubt in his mind, it would be weak and con- 


temptible to remain, a laughing-stock for all 
about, and worse, an object of scorn to himself. 

He had been horribly treated, and his sense 
of justice revolted against this. He was a man 
slow to anger, but he was furious now. Had 
the girl shown the least consideration for his 
feelings, he could have made excuses for her. 
He knew she did not love this handsome boy, 
who was only her own age; but she might be 
dazzled by his position, she might be urged on 
by her aunt. Crofton could have sought for rea- 
sons why he should not judge her harshly, had 
her conduct afforded the least opportunity. But 
she turned upon him with absolute cruelty; she 
seemed to have @ savage pleasure in rendering 
the blow as cruel as possible, in hurting him in 
every way that female ingenuity could contrive. 

To-day they had all been on an excursion, up 
among the lovely Sorrento hills. Crofton could 
not remain behind, for fear this girl should think 
he lacked courage tosupport her heartless cruelty, 
and she had made such a day for him, that he 
thought a soul in purgatory might pity him. 

So now he was going away. As he stood on 
the terrace, and caught sight of her standing 


ae 
crossed his mind to. speak, to let all his misery 
and anger find vent. She deserved it, deserved 
to hear the verdict of a true, upright heart, which 
her treachery had lacerated! He did not stop to 
consider. 
by scruples or ideas which would have influenced 
him at another time. 

He strode down the steps, hurried through the 
garden, and came upon her before she was aware 
of his presence. The least addition of color 
rushed into her cheeks, a second’s confusion inio 
her eyes, as she turned and perceived him, But 
both signs disappeared so quickly, that he almost 
fancied they had not been there. She looked a 
little wearied, bored by this intrusion, but she 
gave him a sweet smile more cruel than a dagger 
thrust, and said, indolently, 

‘‘ How can you have energy enough left, after 
the day’s fatigues, to move when you might sit 
still ?”’ 

‘‘You seem to share a portion of it,” he an- 
swered, trying to imitate her indifference. 

‘Oh, I came out to get rid of the people,” she 
replied. ‘One might as well be an animal ina 
menagerie, one never gets a moment to oneself.” 

‘Probably I disturb you then,”’ said he. 

‘*T am too well brought up a young person to 
contradict my elders,’’ she replied, laughingly. 

‘Still, truth now and then makes an agreeable 
variety in this world, even if not polite,” he re- 
torted, losing his ill-assumed indifference. 

“T think you are misanthropical, or cross,” 
said she. ‘I dislike either mood, so E will leave 
you.” 

He stood straight in her path, and fixed his 
eyes on her with a look of such iron determina- 
ition, that. she remained motionless. 

“It is possible that what I have to say, may 
not be agreeable,” returned he, slowly; ‘but I 
mean to say it, all the same. I am gomg away 
to-morrow——’”’ 

«Does that come under the head of disagreea- 
ble truths?” she interrupted, with a little shrug 
of her shoulders. 

‘‘ Not to you, certainly, or to me,” he answered. 
‘So much the better, then bon voyage !” 

*« But, before I go, there is something I wish to 
say——’"' 

‘¢ Last words are so fatiguing,” she murmured. 
“TI beg your pardon; but you spoke like the 
dying people in novels begin their confessions. 


forward to.”’ 

“Tf I were dying,” he cried out, passionately, 
‘you and I could not be separating more irrevo- 
cably.”’ 





below him, in her matchless beauty, a wild desire 


“‘Partings are hard things,’ sighed she. 


I forgot it was only a journey you were looking , 


He was too near mad to be hindered | 
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cree 
«There’s only one thing worse as a rule—meet- 
ing people again.”” 

«] wonder,” he exclaimed, smiting his hands 
together 1n uncontrollable excitement, ‘Oh, I 
do wonder if you are a living, flesh and blood 
woman, or one of those snow creatures, animated 

ys spell, such as the old legends tell of !’’ 

«Why, that’s really very pretty!’ she said, in 
the tone of one who is receiving a compliment, 
wndfeels surprised that the speaker had tact to 
offer it. ‘*I see you are determined to make me 
regret your departure. ’ 

Nothing but a woman, and a woman of society, 
quld have been so perfectly well bred, and yet 
go horribly ironical and insolent. 

«“T have been* here a whole month,” he con- 
tinned, not noticing her words. 

She took advantage of a slight pause he made, 
for he found it difficult to speak calmly, to add, 

“Yes, @ whole month,” and her voice implied 
that the period had seemed very long indeed. 

Again he went on, without heeding her cruel 
mockery. 

“From the first time we met, I made no effort 
to hide my feelings. I could not have done so if 
Iwould. I loved you, Maud Annesley, and you 
knew it.” 

He was not looking at hernow. He hadturned 
partly away, and was staring out across the sunlit 
sea, Had he seen her face, he must have no- 
ticeed how it changed suddenly. But fate was 
against them both, and he saw nothing. 

“You knew,”’ he hurried on, “‘ that my devo- 
tion was not the idle homage a man pays a beau- 
tiful woman.. You knew that my whole heart had 
gone out toward you, and tacitly you accepted it. 
You did a very wicked thing! I have no hesi- 
tation in acknowledging my weakness. I honor 
myself, that I could love any human being, as 
truly and unselfishly as I did you. That I was 
deceived is no shame to me.’’ 

The pallor and softness left her face. Thebeau- 
tiful features .voked hard as if carved out of mar- 

ble. 

“Don’t stop! she cried. 
say—finish it !"’ 

“Only to compliment you on your skill and 
art! It amused you to attempt a sort of Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere play with an honest heart! 
You succeeded perfectly. If that knowledge be 
any triumph to you, take it.” 

‘Ts it worth while?’’ she retorted, as if con- 
sidering whether to accept success which was of 
such slight value. 

‘*You do not deny the truth of what I have 
said. You cannot !’’ he exclaimed. 


“You had more to 


now she confronted him with a face shaken by 
anger. ‘lf one word would clear me,in your 
esteem, I’d not speak it. No, not if my soul’s 
safety depended on its utterance. Believe what 
you will. It is a matter of indifference to me! 


} Your respect would not be worth the having. 


You have been rude—insolent. I will never for- 
give you! Never!” 

“It is a little odd to hear you put the right to 
pardon on your side,” he answered, trying to 
speak calmly, since she had flamed into such pas- 
sionate wrath. ‘To deny, would be so useless; 
that it is wise not to make the attempt.”’ 

“Go on! Do go on! I want to hear you 
speak your whole mind out. I would not stop 
you for the world,” she said, with a bitter laugh. 

“I have nothing more to say! I will congra- 
tulate you, if you like, on winning a coronet. It 
is the true American girl's ambition !’”’ he sneered. 

‘«He knows us so well!’’ she cried, laughing 
again, in the same low, mirthless fashion. 

‘Did you love him, I could excuse your treat- 
ment of me. Love is always an excuse. But 
you do not. You love nobody but yourself. If 
any higher rank were within your reach, you 
would fling this boy aside, as unhesitatingly as 
you have flung me.” 

* Yes, I love nobody but myself,’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘You are right there!’’ 

«« And boast of it?” 

“ Yes.” 

She turned, and walked away without another 
word. He made no attempt to follow—why 
should he? They had nothing more to say to 
one another in this world. He had only one 
prayer to offer, where she was concerned, it was 
that even in the next he might be preserved from 
the sight of her. 

He waited till she crossed the terrace, and 
disappeared into the house, then he hurried off 
through the lane-like streets, past the little piazza, 
where the villagers were collected, as usual, at 
that hour, and so up the path which runs along 
the ravine toward the hills above. The sun set 
in a blaze of glory. The sea shone like the pave- 
ment of the city. the Prophet saw in his vision. 
It deepened from opal tints to amethyst, then 
grew dark and mysterious. The moon came up, 
and trailed a pathway of golden light across the 
billows which seemed to lead away into heaven. 
The hills loomed shadowy and black. The pale 
glory of the evening sky domed in the whole. 
The soft murmurs of the brook sounded through 

the stillness, as if calling to the sea; and the sea 
answered, as if to welcome it in its course. A 
single nightingale awoke in: the orange grove, 





“In any case, I would not,” she cried, and 





and sang his heart out in & passionate plaint. The 
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faint breeze brought, ever and anon, the sound 
~ of laughing voices from the old square, where 
the villagers still gossiped. All was quiet and 
peaceful, save in his heart, where the tempest 
raged with awful might. 

It was late when Crofton returned to the Tasso, 
but he was not able to get up to. his rooms in 
safety. There was laughter and music in the 
salons, and gay groups standing about the long 
corridors: .Of course ‘he was captured, and 
forced to talk, and laugh, and behave like ordi- 
nary mortals under the galling restraints of civil- 
ization. Crofton had ‘told his old owl of a cousin 
of his proposed departure. He was: glad to 
escape her society, for he had grown almost of 
late to gdetest her, with her head-shakings, her 
Cassandra propliecies, and now her «I told you 
so’s,’’ expressed in words and looks. Naturally, 
by the time he reached the house, everybody 
knew he intended to go away, and they were all 
eager to detain him. A portion of the party 
was to set off in the morning on an expedition 
to Amalfi. The others were going to row over 
to Capri, and spend the day there. Crofton 
could not escape staying for one excursion or the 
other, for he was still animated by the natural 
desire to keep his hurt a secret. He chose 
Capri, however, when he heard that Maud An- 
nesley was to make one of the Amalfi party. 

While all the talk and merriment went on, 
he could see this Maud Annesley through the 
open windows, She stood out on the terrace, 
with the full moonlight glorifying her face, as 
she talked and listened to young San Arpino, 
who had escaped from his dowager mother, and 
come to the hotel, as usual. 

Down in the gardens below, an Italian boy 
began playing Neapolitan sea-songs, on his guitar. 
Half a dozen people called at once upon Maud 
to sing. Without hesitation:\she complied, and 
her rich contralto.voice floated into the rooms, 
unearthly in its: sweetness, and shook Crofton’s 
very soul. He could endure no more, so he cast 
one other look out into the glory of the night, 
and saw her standing there in her beauty, while 
the young Italian gazed into her face with a pas- 
sionate devotion he made no effort to conceal. 
Then Crofton passed from ‘the rooms, hoping 
that he had bidden Maud Annesley farewell for- 
ever. 

The night he spent was tragic enough. Butin 
this prosaic world tragedies more frequently 
meet with an anti-climax than a consummation, 
and Crofton’s experience was the usual one. 

He was late in appearing the next morving, 
rather hoping that the pleasure-seekers might 


wants forgetfulness, people always remember 
one. Up came a servant to say that everybody 
had gone down to the shore, but he wad waited 
for there,.and must come. 

So off he set, cursing acquaintances and expe. 
ditions in his*heart, as all of us have 'so ofien 
done, when wearied and wounded, and yet are 
forced to meet the petty exigencies of life with a 
smiling front. His cousin, Mrs. Fortescue, had 
sent him word that she was too miserable with 
her neuralgia to join the party. There was a 
slight consolation in that. He'should at least be 
free from her questions and surmises, her sighs 
and her corkscrew glances, always trying to 
worm his secret out of him, she being one of 
those people who enjoyed groaning over the mis- 
fortunes of the persons she liked. 

Crofton reached the shelving shore that spreads 
below the rocky descent from the village. Two 
boats, with bright-colored awnings, were ready, 
Into the smaller of the two San Arpino was as 
sisting Maud Anndsley, just as Crofton appeared. 
In his dizziness, and the uncertain state of his 
faculties on the previous evening, he had misun- 
derstood, and so had chosen the very expedition 
of which she was to make a member. 

Most of the wild young ones had gone to 
Amalfi. The boat, in which Crofton seated 
himself, held staid elders, Maud’s aunt among 
them, with whom Crofton was a favorite. But 
she looked grave and rather harassed this morn- 
ing, and was less cordial to him'than her wont. 
The boat in which Miss Annesley and San Ar- 
pino, with a few other youthful people were 
seated, took the lead, and as he sat-in the bow, 
Crofton could hear her gay laugh ring out across 
the waters, but he did. not once turn his head. 
She had seen him, as he descended the shore, 
Their eyes had met. Then she had turned 
quickly away. Some words, from the aynt, made 
Crofton comprehend that neither she or Maud 
had understood he was to make one of the party. 
Beautiful rock-bound Capri! How one would 
like to dwell on its loveliness and its marvels; 
its ocean-caves, in one of which the sea makes 
an azure pavement, in the other of emerald; the 
hundreds of steps leading up to the fastnesses of 
Anacapri; the twelve grand peaks, on each one 
of which that sad fellow Tiberius erected a pal- 
ace, marvelous as Aladdin’s; the wonders of sea 
and sky; the indescribable beauty of the curving 
shore, with Vesuvius smoking directly in front, 
and Naples, glorious in the distance as the en- 
chanted city, which the Spanish mariner of old 
died trying to reach. But you shall go vist these 
wonders, or read of them in faithful memory, 





have forgot him, and gone off. But when one 


since I have not leisure to dwell thereon. 
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wen 


It was late in the afternoon. Unwearied by 
the exertion of the morning, the whole party 
listened approvingly to somebody's proposal, that 
they should climb the oliff which rose in front of 
them, as they all sat comfortably resting on the 
proad veranda of the Quissisana Hotel, which 
looks ‘out across the Salerno Bay. 

On foot, or on donkeys, as each person pleased, 

away they defiled, up the narrow road, winding 
jn'and out among little villas, cozy peasant’s cots, 
yine-wreathed walls, but always mounting up and 
up, the view widening and beautifying with every 
step. At last the road became a mere path; but 
by this time nobody thought of the way, in the 
delight of watching the grand panorama spread 
out below. 
, They were now not far from the top. Here it 
was necessary to disthount, and look over the 
famous abyss, down which Tiberius, as Tacitus 
will have it, had a playful habit of flinging his 
guests, when he wearied of their society, or craved 
alittle excitement. It was @ bald, bare preci- 
pice, good seven hundred feet in height, down 
which they fell into the white breakers of the 
ever-restless sea. Here some adventurous Ca- 
priot; lately returned from America, had’ estab- 
lished a little refreshment place, and as most of 
the party were Americans, it was necessary to pa- 
tronize the smiling wretch, and let him prove, 
by the exorbitancy of his charges, that he had 
profited by his stay in the land of the free. 

Crofton wandered off, turned an angle of the 
path where a great rock shut out the house and 
the gay party, and toiled on up to the top, where, 
among the ruins, rises a small chapel, in which a 
make-believe hermit lives, and wheedles centesimi 
out of the pockets of stray visitors. But just 
now the hermit was down at the restaurant, drink- 
ing surreptitious glasses of red wine in the kit- 
chen; so Crofton was left to gaze and marvel un- 
disturbed. 

Presently the sound of voices roused him. He 
heard Maud Annesley’s merry laugh, and turn- 
ing found himself face to face with her and San 
Arpino. 

Maud and Crofton had managed to pass the 
day without exchanging a word. She had ap- 
peared as oblivious of his contiguity as only a 
woman can. But now, at sight of him, she said, 
gayly. 

«So you had stolen a march on us, after all, 
Mr. Crofton. I thought we were the first up.” 


«‘Where are the others?’’ he asked, since it 


was necessary to speak. 
“‘Oh, drinking sour wine, and listening to our 
naturalized compatriot’s enormous fibs,’’ she an- 


swered. 





San Arpino spoke pleasantly to Crofton, in 
his quaint, broken English. | He was always civil, 
even cordial, and apparently perfectly uncon- 
scious that his‘attempts at friendship were neither 
desired or welcome, though indeed Crofton was 
too just a man to visit Miss Annesley’s sins upon 
a rival. 

At this place, the descent on the Salerno side 
was rocky, but little less steep than at the point 
called Tiberius’ Leap; but the des¢ent did not,2s 
these, commence from the top. A steep path led 
down some twenty feet to a little platform of rock, 
whereon grew a crooked fir-tree; from thence a 
sheer wall of cliff plunged perpendicularly to the 
sea. 

After a brief conversation, Croftens walked 
away to the opposite side of the summit, to sur- 
vey the ruins, leaving the young pair to them- 


some wild, reckless performance possessed an 
irresistible attraction to her. She and San Ar- 
pino stood looking down at the stunted pine that 
clung to the platform.of rock, and swung its 
ragged branches about, as if imploring to be re- 
leased from its perilous position. 

‘I want to go down there,” Maud said, ‘1 
am sure nothing but a mountain goat has ever 
stood under that tree. I want my name cut on 
the trunk.”’ 

San-Arpino was as. young and reckless as her- 
self. He offered no opposition, rather admiring 
her courage, indeed. Though difficult, however, 
the path seemed to present no real danger, if care 
were oxercised. 

A few minutes later, Howard Crofton, stand- 
ing on the opposite side of the cliff, which looked 
out seaward, was roused from his gloomy medi- 
tations by a cry so wild and agonized, that for 
years after it used to haunt his dreams It was 
Maud Annesley’s voice again ; but so changed, so 
sharp with agony, so mad with fear, that for an 
instant it rooted him to the spot where he stood. 

Then away he rushed across thesummit, gained 
the: other side, looked over. psa Annesley 
was clinging to the fragments of rock, half way 
down to the platform, and trying to disengage 
her dress from a trailing vine which held her fast. 
She was in safety. He saw that. But he saw, 
too, the prostrate form of the young Italian, slid- 
ing helplessiy and slowly toward the narrow plat- 
form of rock, from whence the precipice began. 

San Arpino had stepped a little out of the path, 
the better to aid Maud, had slipped, and had 
struck his head so violently against a projecting 
stone, that it knocked him almost senseless. He 
was slipping down now—down, down, Maud 





unable to extricate herself so as to rush to his aid. 


selves. Maud Annesley was in a mood, when 
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Crofton saw it all, in the brief second he stood 
motionless, and a hundred years seemed to pass 
in that whirling space. With each new slide, the 
body would go faster—faster! When it reached 
the platform, the impetus would be so great, that 
even had San Arpino consciousness left, he could 
not save himself! He would be carried straight 
over the edge into the awful abyss. 

And Howard Crofton saw this, and during that 
instant, which seemed an eternity, a*score of 
devils tugged at his heart, and whispered awful 
suggestions in his ear. Let him go! Let this 
false woman crouch there, and see him perish, 
they said; see her ambitious hopes, to gain which 
she had so recklessly marched over a human 
heart, smitten from her, just when they seemed 
secure of fruition, This was what the demons 
urged upon Howard Crofton’s soul, and EF should 
lie, if I denied that he hesitated. He did hesi- 
tate. The temptation was almost irresistible in 
its strength. Always he was gazing down. He 
could see Maud Annesley’s white face, her fran- 
tic efforts to free herself, the helpless body slid- 
ing on—on! 

But, after one moment of hesitation, and with a 
cry almost as mad as that shriek which had 
roused him to a consciousness of what was pas- 
sing, Crofton turned and dashed down the de- 
scent. He saw, while running all the while, that 
by taking 4 more circuitous path, one a little far- 
ther on, he could reach the platform before San 
Arpino. The one hope was toseize him there. 

Away he ran. 

At~the sound of his voice, Maud Annesley 
raised her head, comprehended that help was at 
hand, and sank back on the moss, and fainted 
away. 

On Crofton dashed—on—on! 

Vines trailed about his feet, and almost threw 
him down. Stones, dislodged by his careless 
steps, nearly crushed his feet. He fell—was up 
again, dashing on—on! 

Always he could see that prostrate body, slid- 
ing down—down! It was going faster now! 
Oh, he should be too late, and this man’s death 
would lie at his door. He had hesitated, and 
now he should have this awful crime upon his 
soul through all eternity ! 

On, on! The way seemed endless. The pine- 
tree shook its deformed arms. The wind surged 
suddenly up witha moaning cry. The voice of 
the sea responded in a hoarse shout of triumph, 
as if exulting over its prey. The dazzling sweep 
of sunlight on the white rock blinded him. The 
roaring in his ear deafened him. But he could 


nonarnmneiijitii 
he ran against death, as difficult as some maa flight 


the soul takes through the horrors of a night. 
mare, 

Steeper became. the inclined plane. It way 
now slippery with moss, over which the body 
sped, faster still, lifted almost from the ground 
twice, and flung on—on! Another bound, a 
wilder rush, and Crofton had reached the tree, 
had flung one arm about the trnnk, to steady 
himself, and with the other hand and his feet 
struck at the body as it neared him, seized an 
arm helplessly extended, planted his feet on the 
trailing coat, and—had saved his rival. 

When Maud Annesléy came to her senses, she 
was half lying on a stone bench, at the side of 
the little chapel. Farther on, she saw San Ar- 
pino, supported in the Hermit’s arms, while How- 
ard Crofton bathed his forehead, and employed 
such means as were at hand to restore him to con- 
sciousness. 

The hermit had returned just as Crofton caught 
San Arpino in that frantic clutch. Between 
them, the two had carried the insensible man up 
the rocks, and then returned to place Maud An- 
nesley beyond the reach of danger. 

The unconscious party below were still resting 
at the little house near the Leap. Now and then 
the wind brought up the murmur of their voices 
and laughter. 

Maud raised herself. She was weak and tot- 
tering. But she managed to reach the spot where 
the two men were at work, over the senseless 
form. 

The first sign Crofton had of her presence was 
when her voice, close to his side, whispered dis- 
mally, 

“Is he dead? Have I killed him ?”’ 

Crofton turned. Av bitter response rose to 
his lips, but the sight of her white face check- 
ed it. . 

‘There is nothing wrong, but a few bruises, 
and a broken arm,’’ he said. ‘He will come to 
himself presently.’’ 

So he did. He was a little wild and inco- 
herent in his talk at first, but he was soon able to 
recal what had happened, to smile at Maud, and 
to mutter a few broken words of thankfulness to 
Crofton. 

After awhile the loiterers below were sum- 
moned. Crofton quickly silenced their eager 
questions and useless terror. San Arpino pro- 
nounced himself well enough to be put on a don- 
key, so as to make the descent of the mountain, 
and Crofton walked by his side, and supported him 
in the saddle. Fortunately, when they reached 





see always that form sliding down—down, each 
half second an age, each step in that frantic race ‘ 


the village, the English surgeon from Ana Capri 
was there. San Arpino’s broken arm was set, 
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yd his wounds dressed. It was better that he 


should not run the risk of returning to Sorrento. 
By good luck, his mother had gone up to Naples, 
fra few days, so that the accident could be kept 
from her. 

«Will you stay with me to-night?” San Arpino 
gked of Crofton. ‘They'll send my man and 
yy traps over by the boat, but I wish you’d- 
sta Pid 

iin, no refusal was possible. Crofton 
was occupied in the wounded man’s chamber 
shen the party sailed. The moon had risen before 
he quitted it. San Arpino was very comfortable, 
snd had fallen asleep. Crofton left the surgeon 
sitting by him, and went out on the terrace. He 
tame face to face with Maud Annesley, sitting 
there in the white light. 

“Miss Annesley !’’ he exclaimed, ‘I thought 
you had been gone for hours.” 

“Oh,” she cried, bitterly, lifting her pale face, 
“I may not be human, but I am not quite a 
fend! Did you think I could leave this man, 
whom my wicked recklessness had led almost to 
his death ?”’ 

After all, it was only natural that she should 
remain, Crofton said to himself, for she was to 
marry the young fellow. Her place was here, 
and since she had, of course, her aunt’s presence 
as a protection, the most censorious tongue could 
find no evil to say. 

“He is asleep, they told me,’’ she said, pre- 
sently. 

“Yes, everything is going well.” 

“TI know—Dr. Green told me.’’? She stopped 
for an instant, then exclaimed, wildly, ‘Oh, Mr. 
Crofton, if God had not-sent you there! Let me 
thank you—do let me !” 

‘There is no necessity,” he replied, coldly. 
“T have no right to thanks, either.” 

«“ You-—” 

‘Wait. Let me finish. Miss Annesley, when 
I saw that man sliding down, down to death, my 
first impulse was to let him go—to let him die 
before your eyes! I was almost a murderer, 
you perceive.” 

She covered her face with her hands, and sat 
silent. 

“TI need not have told you this,’ he went on. 
“But it is better. Perhaps it may serve as a 
warning to you, not to use your beauty and your 
fascinations, to break another man’s heart, as 
you did mine.” 

She looked up, now. But he continued reso- 
lutely. 

‘‘ Shall I tell you what stopped me? What 
made the temptation powerless, when it was at 


‘‘Oh, tell me,’”’ she said, with a ghost of a 
laugh. ‘You can say nothing worse of me than 
you have done. Go on.” 

** Bevause, to-day,” his voice shook slightly, 
now, “to-day, I became convinced that, in one 
respect. I had wronged you. You do love that 
man.”’ 

She turned her face quickly away. He saw 
her bosom heave, her breath come and go. 

“I told you, yesterday, that love was always 
an excuse,”’ pursued Crofton. ‘‘ By God’s mercy, 
I read the truth, this day, and so saved my own 
soul from eteraal guilt, and your life from 
ruin.” 

Then there was silence. 

Suddenly a voice, close at hand, cried, 

“Oh, Maud, won’t you speak, even now?’ 
Crofton turned, and saw Mrs. Gresham. “ You 
are both mad,’’ she continued, ‘‘mad with jea- 
lousy, and ‘stubbornness, and pride. Maud, if 


you'll not speak, I will.”’ 


« Perhaps your words may have some effect,”’ 
Maud answered, in a slow, difficult tone. ‘ Mr. 
Crofton has already told me that he would be- 
lieve none of mine. Why should I speak ?” 

** And what could you say?’’ retorted he, bit- 
terly. 

‘* Be still!” exclaimed Mrs. Gresham. ‘You 
are each worse and more obstinate than the 
other! Maud was not false, not a coquette, 
Howard. You were right when you told her 
that, from the first, you made your love evident. 
But you were wrong otherwise. She did not 
scorn, but she prized it.” 

There was a sound from Crofton, half an ex- 
pression of unbelief, half a sob. Maud's face 
was hidden. 

‘“‘She prized it!’ repeated Mrs. Gresham. 
‘Only the day before San Arpino came to Sor- 
rento, your cousin, who has always hated Maud, 
told her that you had been the same as engaged 
for years. So Maud went as mad as you.” 

Howard Crofton was at Maud’s side, now. 

‘Can you forgive me? Ido not deserve it, 
but if you only could!” he cried. 

Maud did not stir. 

“ As for San Arpino,” continued Mrs. Gres- 
ham, he and Maud were never more than friends, 
warm, devoted friends. He loves a girl, whom 
his mother detests, and Maud has been his con- 
fidante. Oh; you two mad people !” 

And she walked away. 

‘*Maud, Maud !”’ groaned Crofton. 

She looked up. Their eyes met. She let his 
eager arms enfold her. There was no need of 

pardon or explanatien; that one glance had 





its height ?’’ 
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said all. 
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Tre episode in my life, of which Iam about 
to narrate the history, happened long, long ago, 
when I was quite a young man, in fact, and while 
the world was still to me an untrodden wilder- 
ness. It passed away, as such episodes will do, 
but has left its traces behind, one of which is 
the portrait which hangs above the writing-table 
in my library. That picture was the work of 
a famous court-painter, and is a reproduction of 
one of the most celebrated of his works. It was 
my first piece of extravagance, when I inherited 
the fortune which I now enjoy, and the price I 
paid for it was sufficiently large to induce me to 
keep silence respecting it. Call it folly, weak- 
ness, if you will, yon portrait is still dear to 
me, as representing the brightest dream of my 
youthful years. 

I was a poor medical student, in those days, 
and was learning my profession in the hospitals 
and lecture-rooms of Paris. My purse was but 
a slender one, and therefore I occupied two mo- 
dest little rooms, in a house on the Rue d’ Azor, 
a small street running out of the Rue Jacob, 
and long since swept away. There was but one 
of my fellow-lodgers in whom I took any interest 
at all, and that was a bright-eyed, sharp-looking, 
trim little old Frenchwoman, about seventy years 
of age, who occupied the rooms two stories above 
my own. Contrary to the usual custom of her 
sex and country, she was extremely taciturn and 
unsocial ; she seemed to have neither friends nor 
acquaintances in the house, and never was to be 
caught gossiping at the door, or on the street 
outside. We had been fellow-lodgers for months, 
and had passed and repassed each other on the 
stairs repeatedly, before she would so much as 
vouchsafe me a good morning, or even a glance 
from her keen, black eyes, in return for the saluta- 
tion which I always bestowed upon her as I passed. 

“My curiosity was aroused, and I asked thé 
concierge atiout her. The concierge had but 
little. ‘to tell me, yet that little was interesting. 
Madame Jeanne, as she was called in the house. 
had eceupied her present quarters for more than 
two years. She had been a servant for many 
years, nay, nearly all her life, in some very grand 
foreign family, but had finally been pensioned off, 
it was supposed, not exactly by the family, but 
by one of the daughters, with whom she had 
been a great favorite. 

840 
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“And do you know the name of this grand 
family, with which she used to live?” I ques. 
tioned. 

Old Babette shrugged her shoulders. “ How 
can one remember these queer foreign names? 
Stop, this one was quite like French. Mon-—Mon 
—Monbijou! No, no, it was Montresor! That's 
it—Montresor !”” 

“ An English family, doubtless,”’ I said to my- 
self, as I turned away, after thanking Mother 
Babette for her information. 

Chance, at last; threw me into direct relations 
with old Jeanne. Coming home late, one night, 
after an unusually prolonged lecture, I heard, on 
entering our little street, a loud noise, as of dogs 
and cats fighting, and on hurrying forward, I 
came to the spot, just in time to rescue a fine 
white Angora cat from the jaws of a party of 
vicious street curs. The poor creature had made 
a brave fight of it; but its silky, white fur was 
spotted with blood, its side was badly torn, and 
one of its fore legs was broken. The size and 
beauty of the animal, as well as some feelings of 
common compassion, induced me to carry it to 
my room, and endeavor to minister to its hurts, 
I washed its wounds, bound up its broken leg in 
splints, and placed it on a soft cushion, and in 
the morning I was pleased to find that it could 
lap a little milk, and was quite capable of looking 
after its wounds for itself. When I went down 
stairs, I found Babette in quite an excited state 
of mind. 

‘Ah, Monsieur,” she cried, on catching sight 
of me, ‘‘ such asad affair! Poor Madanie Jeanne 
—so old and so lonely-——_” 

“What is the matter with Madam Jeanne? 
Has any body robbed her, or tried to murder 
her?” 

‘No, no, sir, but she had a cat. Oh, sucha 
cat! Tall as that, and white as snow, and so 
good-natured and fond of her! And Minette 
strayed away yesterday, and there is blood and 
white fur on the stones outside, so poor Minette 
must have been killed and eaten up by the horrid 
dogs. And Madame Jeanne is in such a way—”’ 

‘‘ Tranquilize yourself, my good madame,” 1 
said, smiling. ‘I saved the life of Minette. She 
is sorely hurt, to be sure, but still she will get 
well. I have her safe in my room, and will go 
take her to Madame Jeanne at once.”’ So, not 
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waiting to listen to Babette’s ejaculations of plea- 
gure and surprise, I retraced my steps to my 
room, took Minette in my arms, and hastened up 
stairs with her, and knocking, was told to enter, 

The room was neat as hands could make it, 
simply but abundantly furnished, and adorned 
with sundry small luxuries, such as a gilt clock, 
afew colored, devotional pictures, and a jarden- 
jere filled with blooming and carefully-tended 
plants. Madame Jeanne was seated near the 
table, and I saw at a glance she was not alone, 
The moment she saw the cat, she rushed forward, 
snatched it from me, and then began a scene of 
petting and fondling, and tender words and car- 
esses, that showed how deeply she was interested 
in the pretty animal, that was almost the only 
solace that her loneliness knew. 

During this little scene, the person (a lady 
dressed in black) that I had observed with Ma- 
dame Jeanne, when I first entered, had remained 
silent and somewhat withdrawn to one side., In 
the midst of the old woman’s raptures, she came 
forward, 

“My dear old nurse is too much agitated to 
thank you as she should do,” said the softest, 
sweetest voice I had ever heard. ‘Let me do so 
in her stead.”’ 

As she spoke, she threw back the black-lace 
veil that shaded her features, and revealed to my 
gaze a face, whose delicate and exquisite beauty 
made an impression on my soul, that has never 
been effaced. 

An oval face; soft, dreamy, almond-shaped eyes, 
made'darker by long lashes; a gleam of golden- 
shaded hair above a broad, low brow; a lovely 
rose-red mouth, with teeth like snow-flakes; and 
a smile of sunshine. Such was the visage that 
beamed upon me then from beneath the shadow 
of the vaporous lace! A tall, slender form, with 
grace and high-bred elegance in every curve of 
its dainty outlines; a hand, white, tapering and 
aristocratic in its shapely slenderness; a foot more 
exquisite still, peeping from beneath the folds of 
her silken draperies, filled up the rest of the pic- 
ture, and completed the bewilderment of admira- 
tion into which the beautiful face, so suddenly 
revealed, had plunged me. 

The fair unknown saw my confusion, and evi- 
dently guessed its cause, for a smile dimpled her 
cheek, and extending her hand graciously, she 
repeated the thanks which she had first, uttered. 

By this time, too, Madame Jeanne had re- 
covered from her surprise. 

«‘ Ah, Monsieur,’’ she said, with tears cloud- 
ing the keen, black eyes, ‘‘ you see one must 
have something to love, and Minette knows my 
voice, and eats out of my plate, and is wise as a 





child, almost—art thou not, my treasure? And 
I thought I had lost her. See, I am but an old 
fool, for I cannot help crying; but I thank you 
all the same. And if Monsieur would not mind 
coming, sometimes——” 

‘‘ Monsieur is a doctor, then,” interrupted the 
fair unknown. 

“I am studying medicine, and shall be happy 
to place myself at the service of M’lle. Minette,”’ 
I answered. For, I felt that to gain. another 
glimpse of that lovely face, I would have attend- 
ed a hundred cats. 

“Do so, if you please, and any remunera- 
tion——”’ 

‘Pardon me,” I interrupted, haughtily. “I 
must look upon Minette as my first patient; and 
to be paid for, my visits would only bring me ill- 
luck. Let me have the pleasure of curing her, 
for the sake of—of—my fellow-lodger.” 

“As you will, But you must let me thank 
you again, in my own name, as well as in that 
of Jeanne.” And a slight bow, perfectly de- 
cisive in its polite dismissal, warned me that the 
interview was at anend, I had nothing to do 
but to bow in return and to retire, which I did, 
bearing with me to my lonely room as bright.and 
intoxicating a vision of beauty as ever troubled 
the soul of youthful manhood. 

What wild dreams, what dazzling recollections 
haunted me thereafter, in the solitude of my 
lonely chamber. The beautiful face, the melo- 
dious voice, the sad, soft eyes, the sweet, sweet 
smile of the unknown were ever present to my 
thoughts, and nightly haunted my dreams. I 
caught myself wondering about her, and specu- 
lating as to her. home, her surroundings, her 
character, herself. She called old Jeanne her 
dear, nurse, I soliloquized: then she must be 
the young girl whose bounty supported Jeanne. 
She must be M’lle. de Montresor, Yet. she.was 
not English, for the French which she spoke was 
of the purest, both as regards accent and style. 
But what did it matter to me, anyway? What 
was her identity, or her character to me? We 
probably should never meet.again. 

For a fortnight I tended the wounds of M’lle. 
Minette. most assiduously, and succeeded .not 
only in restoring her to perfect health, but in 
winning her feline heart as well. She knew my 
voice, and would come limping to meet me, and 
always purred loudly under my caresses. But, 
during that time, I saw nothing more of the 
lovely lady of my dreams, Once I ventured to 
question old Madame Jeanne. who had become 
quite sociable and friendly with me, respecting 
her. But the old woman’s manner changed in 
an instant. 
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“The young lady. What young lady?’’ she 
snapped. 

“The young lady who was with you, the day I 
brought home Minette.” 

*“* Well, what of her?” 

“Ts her name Montresor ?”” 

Old Jeanne fixed on me her piercing black eyes. 

‘If you cannot come here, without asking im- 
pertinent questions, you had better stay away,’ 
she said, sharply and decisively. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, those few brief 
moments, passed in the presence of the beautiful 
unknown, had left an impression behind them, 
against which I strove in vain. Her image was 
ever present tomy mind. Had I been an artist, 
I might have striven to reproduce it on canvas 
or in clay; but my untaught fingers had no power 
to give bodily presence to the feverish dreams of 
my overwrought brain. 

Some weeks had passed away, and Minette was 
perfectly restored to health, and I was forced for 
want of a fitting pretext to discontinue my visits 
to old Madame Jeanne. The old woman’s new- 
found friendliness had vanished under the recol- 
lection of my ill-timed and injudicious inquiries 
about her beautiful visitor, whom I had relin- 
quished all hope of ever seeing again, when, one 
day, as I was ascending the main stair-case, my 
attention was attracted to the thick, tipsy ac- 
cents of a drunken man’s voice sounding on the 
fioor above, and mingled with the sweet, yet im- 
perious tones, that I had once heard, and never 
could forget. 

Isprang up theintervening stairs, in an instant, 
and found, standing on the steps, just below the 
landing, a young French artist, named Loubepine, 
who occupied a room somewhere in the attics, and 
whose dissipated habits were well known to all 
his fellow-lodgers. Though it was early in the 
afternoon, he was already intoxicated; and with 
arms outspread, he was trying to stop the progress 
of a black-robed, lace-draped, shrinking figure, 
whose graceful outlines I recognized at once, 
and with a thrilling heart. 

‘One kiss, Mam’zelle—one kiss—that’s all I 
ask,’’ he was saying, in the thickest possible tones, 
when seizing him by the collar, I swung him to 
one side. 

‘* Brute! to insult alady !’’ I cried. ‘‘ Pass on, 
Mademoiselle; he shall trouble you no further.” 

But Laubepine was not only gallant, but quar- 
relsome in his cups. He flew at me at once, and 
a brief struggle ensued, which ended in my pitch- 
ing him down the stair-case. This seemed to cool 
his indignation, for he picked himself up, shook 
his fist at me, and slouched off, muttering vows of 
future vengeance, 





I turned then to look at the fair unknown. ‘She 
was leaning back against the wall, and her face 
showed ashy pale, under the folds of her dusky 
veil. As I advanced toward her, she took one 
step forward, as if to meet me, tottered, swayed, 
and would have fallen senseless to the ground, 
had I not caught her as she fell. 


For one moment—for one brief, exquisite, price- 


less moment—I'held her in my arms. It was but 
for a moment, however. She recovered almost 
instantly, and, disengaging herself, turned to de- 
scend the stairs. But she was still too much agi- 
tated and unnerved to walk with firmness, and I 
ventured to offer her the support of my arm, and 
I asked if she would have a glass of water. 

‘*No, thank you,”’ she said, sweetly. ‘I want 
nothing more, except words with which to thank 
you.” 

With this she threw back her veil, and turned 
on me the full lustre of the beaming smile. 

I bowed and stammered some few words, in 
reply. She bent her graceful head in farewell 
salutation, glided down the stairs, and was gone. 

I did not seek to follow her. I saw that she 
did not wish for my assistance or companionship, 
and there was tod much chivalrous devotion in 
the feeling wherewith I regarded her, to permit 
me to do anything that might be displeasing or 
distasteful to her. But upon the stairs lay some 
tokens of her presence, a crushed bouquet of 
violets, and a tiny, pearl-tinted glove, dropped 
probably in the agitation of the moment. I seized 
on these treasures, and bore them to my room, 
little dreaming of the significance of the violets, 
that had been clasped in those fair hands. 

Unlock yonder desk, there you will find them, 
soth glove and withered flowers—wrapped in 
folds of white silk. When I am laid in my coffin, 
that little packet, which represents all of love I 
ever felt, is to be placed above my silenced heart! 

The weeks passed and grew into months. Yet, 
watch, eagerly as I might, I never succeeded in 
catching a glimpse of that slender, graceful form, 
that lovely face, again! Spring passed, and sum- 
mer came, and a cold, bleak autumn succeeded. 

One evening I was seated, absorbed in study, 
when a hurried tap at the door roused me from 
my abstraction. ‘‘Come in,” I cried. The sum- 
mons was obeyed by a scared-looking, panting 
little girl, whom I recognized at once as the 
daughter of the concierge. 

“Oh,. sir,” she gasped, breathlessly, “you 
are a doctor, are you not? You cured Madame 
Jeanne’s cat, and Madame Jeanne is so ill, and the 
doctor does not come—and—and——” 

I waited to hear no more, but followed wy 
little guide. A sad sight met my gaze, as I en- 
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tered old Jeanne’s room. For on the bed lay my 
‘old friend, still wearing her every-day garments, 
and with a strange, ashen-gray pallor overspread- 
ing her features, and beside her, on the. floor, 
knelt the fair unknown. How, or by whom she 
had been summoned, I never learned. She had 
been called’ away, in haste, evidently, for she 
was, in. full, evening dress.. A robe of some pale, 
blue tissue, flecked with silver, enveloped her 
graceful form, while its low-cut corsage displayed 
to view the exquisite slope of her shoulders, and 
the short sleeves revealed the snowy whiteness 
of her arms. Her hair, rolled plainly back from 
her forehead, was powdered with glistening, sil- 
yer powder, which shed on. its silken, shining 
masses a lustrous beauty impossible to describe. 
Her cloak flung off in haste, lay at some little 
distance from her, on the ground. No words 
can describe the strange and thrilling incongruity 
of the scene; the dazzling loveliness and the 
festal garments of the young girl, contrasted with 
the pale and contracted countenance of the dying 
woman, For the poor old creature was evidently 
dying. Unpractised and inexperienced as I was, 
I could see that, at a glance. 

* Can you help her, can you save her?’ whis- 
pered the young lady, eagerly, as I bent over the 
bed. 

I shook my head in answer. A few brief 
questions had revealed the whole state of the 
case. Mother Jeanne had, for years, been suf- 
fering from a complicated form of heart-disease, 
and the last summons, as it usually does in such 
cases, had come with startling suddenness. She 
was perfectly conscious, however, and all her 
last thoughts and energies appeared to be conse- 
crated to one object—the fair creature befween 
whom and herself there seemed to exist, dissimi- 
lar as they were in age, station and circumstances, 
nay, in every point whatever, so close and strong 
atie. Low, broken, whispered words were ex- 
changed between them, and as from time to time 
I came forward to administer siimulants to the 
sufferer, I noticed the wild, eager glance with 
which the dim eyes strove to follow the fair, be- 
loved face thus for a moment turned aside. No 
one watched beside the‘ lonely “death-bed save 
she unknown and myself. The doctor, to be 
sure, came in, shook his head, confirmed my ver- 
dict, and approved of my proceedings, and de- 
parted, but, with that exception, our vigil was 
undisturbed for some hours. 

The clock, on the mantel-piece, had chimed 
the first hour after midnight, when the door was 
opened, and a lady, evidently a grand dame, wrap- 
ped ina black mantle, and closely veiled, en- 


tered. With scarcely a glance at the bed, or its } 





occupant, she approached the young lady, and 
whispered something to her; but the latter only 
turned away, with a gesture of positive denial. 
‘«Come, you must come,” said:the new-¢omer, 
in a half-entreating, half-authoritative tone. 
“T will not. What, leave her? Leave my 
poor, devoted Jeanne at such a moment——”’ 
‘+ But you must—Ae will be there—you know—”’ 
“IT cannot, Think! If I was dying, and one 
I loved deserted me, no matter for what——” 
She broke off abruptly. Her eyes filled with 
tears. 
Her companion shrugged her shoulders, but 


she evidently saw that no more was to be said, 


and so she waited patiently for the end. 

It came before long. There is a popular su- 
perstition, that, just before daybreak, most. per- 
sons die, who die in the night, It. was just 
before daybreak that Madame Jeanne died. To 
the last the fair unknown knelt beside her, wip- 
ing the clammy sweat from her brow, and moisten- 
ing her parched lips. Just as the great clock, 
from the church-steeple near by, struck four, the 
dying woman opened her eyes, and when she saw 
who was tending her, put out her hand feebly, 
and smiled. Then, with a sigh, she died. 

A few days later, her funeral took place, and, 
by its sumptuous character, excited much remark 
in the quarter. A dark, foreign-looking servant 
attended to all the details, and paid all expenses, 
with a most lavish hand. Then the furniture 
was sold, a new lodger took possession of Madame 
Jeanne’s room, and the old woman was appa- 
rently forgotten by all, save myself, and possibly 
by Minette, who came to take up her quarters 
with me, and soon purred and coaxed herself into 
my good graces. 

I strove, meantime, to forget the fair unknown, 
and my wild infatuation for her, But it was in vain. 
As the weeks crept on, and the months, I was con- 
sumed more and more with the lenging to see her 
once again. I frequented the public drives and 
promenades, at every leisure moment I could 
find ; but the winter was a bleak, dreary, rainy 
one, and I never saw her—never. Probably the 
severity of the weather, I said, kept her within 
doors. As to the opera, and the theatres, and 
other such places of public amusement, my purse 
was too slender to admit of much expenditure 
for such costly luxuries. I did go, once or twice, 
but eagerly as I might scan the auditorium, I 
never saw that beauteous face. 

One evening, as I sat alone, beside my handful 
of fire, sadly musing over the blighted visions 
of my life, an oid friend and fellow-student burst 





gayly and noisily into the room. 
‘* Come, old fellow,” he cried, “hurry up, and 
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get your best coat on, and hunt up a pair of gloves. 
I want you to go to the Grand Opera with me. 
My old friend, the bailet-master, has given me 
two tickets. They play the Huguenots to-night. 
Besides, the Emperor is to be there, with his 
bride. It will bea sight worth seeing. Be quick !” 

‘‘ Thanks,” IT answered, “I'll come, with plea- 
sure.’ For at once the ruling infatuation of my 
life rose uppermost, and I said to myself, «I 
may see her there, and I will go. What to me 
are emperors and empresses, and opera-singers, 
if I can catch but one glimpse of that dear and 
unforgotten face ?”’ 

My preparations were soon completed, and an 
hour’s time saw us seated in the Grand Opera 
House. We were well placed, just opposite the im- 
perial box, and on the front row; and as we were 
early, we had time to see the gay and brilliant 
audience arrive. Meanwhile, arount us, a great 
deal of speculation was going on respecting the 





PP 
newly-wedded wife of Napoleon III., who, on 


that evening, was to make her second appearanes 
at a place of public atiusement, since her mar. 
riage ; and remarks about her beauty, her grace, 
and her kind heart were freely bandied about, 
Then there was a stir, a hush, and all opera- 
glasses were leveled at the imperial box. 

The cold, impassive face of the emperor, 4s 
we looked, appeared beneath the shadow of the 
crimson velvet curtains, and a cry of “ Vive 7 
Imperatrice !” arose, as his companion came for- 
ward to the front, and bent her graceful head j4 
answer to the greeting. I also turned my glass 
in that direction. But as I did so I started, and 
a ery escaped from my lips. For there, radiant 
in bridal white and regal jewels, a diamond crown 
above her lovely hair, smiled the fair vision, en- 
throned so long within my heart of hearts—the 
beautiful unknown of the Rue d’Azor, the Em- 
press Eugenie ! 





THE FAMILY THANKSGIVING. 





BY N. F. CARTEB. 





THE royal home-day of the flying year, 
Whate’er may be the weather; 
When scattered households, with a gladsome cheer, 
Are all once more together; 
When hearts, forgetting care, are full of joy, 
As Summer lands of glories, 
And in their overflow give time employ, 
With olden songs and stories. 


What golden visions of the days of yore 
Send thrills throngh all their being! 
The circle as it never will be more, 
The sights that charmed the seeing! 
Parents are in their prime again in days 
With gladness running over, 
And children, little, happy at their plays, 
As lambs in fields of clover. 
And grandsires, grandmas, long since gone to rest, 
Their lips death’s white lips pressing ; 
Made rapture for young hearts, so sweet, so blest, 





With words and deeds of blessing! 


Sunshine comes streaming up from olden days, 
To sweeten love's communion, 

To cheer them when they go their chosen ways, 
After this glad reunion. 


Around the table older hands have spread, 
They take their wonted places, 
On ample dainties feast, when grace is said, 
With thanks on all their faces! 
Or, if. perchance they see an empty chair, 
Though not a word be spoken. 
Their hearts turn heavenward, and they pray that there 
The cirele be not broken! 


And then together as of old they kneel, 
Around the fireside altar, 

Give thanks for mercies, pray, come wo or weal, 
In faith they may not falter; 

But, evermore, as comes and goes such day, 
Through love and holy living, 

They all may press with growing joy their way, 
To God and Heaven’s Thanksgiving! 





“UNDER THE LEAVES.” 





BY HELEN A. RAINS. 





“Unper the leaves,” the north wind heaps 
In gorgeous piles together, 

Our little one in silence sleeps, 
This cold Autumnal weather. 


“ Under the leaves,” that rustle by, 
By wind and rain-drop hurried, 

How many loved ones faded, lie, 

How many hopes are buried. 


“ Under the leaves,” yellow and red, ' 
Of late so widely scattered ; 

How many dreams we formed lie dead, 
How many joys are shattered. 


“Under the leaves,” yet blest are they, 
Thus freed from earthly sorrow, 
Who wake to find eternal day, 
Aud know no sad to-morrow 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Hap her sin killed that good old man? Was 
the penalty of what seemed but an evasion, death 
—death to the being she loved better than any 
other on earth, save one? Had she, in her fond 
selfishness, turned that pretty home-nest into a 
tomb? Had God so punished her for this one 
offence, that she must never lift her head to the 
sunlight again? 

Sitting there alone in the midst of the shadows 
that gathered around her with funereal solemnity, 
Ruth asked herself this question, pressing her 
slender hands together, and shivering with nerv- 
ous cold as she looked around on the dark objects 
in the little room, every one linked with such 
cruel tenderness to the father she had lost, that 
they seemed to reproach her on every side. 

“Ah, me! I cannot stay here all alone—all 
alone, and he gone. It is like sitting in a well. 
My feet are like ice. My tears are turning to 
hoar-frost. But he is colder than I am—happier 
too, for he could die. One swift trouble pierced 
him, and he fell; but they shoot me through and 
through without killing. After all, I am more 
unhappy than the dead. If he knew this, oh, 
how my poor father would pity me. How he 
would long to take me with him, knowing that I 
have done wrong, but am not wicked. Oh, does 
he understand this? Will the angels be mercy- 
ful, and let him know ?”’ 

The poor child was not weeping, but sat there 
in the shadows of her home, terrified by the 
darkness, dumb and trodden down under the 
force of her own reproaches, which beat upon her 
heart as the after swell of a tempest tramples the 
resistless shore. It seemed as if existence for 
her must henceforth be a shape of atonement, 
when that could be of no avail. In all the black 
horizon there was, for this child, but one gleam of 
light, and that broke upon her like a sin. 

Her husband! She had seen him for one dizzy 
moment; his head had. rested on her bosom. 


-While panting with weakness, and undue exer- 


tion, he had found time to whisper how dear she 
was to him. Yes, yes! there was one ray of hope 
for her yet. . It had struck her father down like 
a flash of lightning, and the very thought of it 








blinded her soul. Still the light was there, though 
she was afraid to look upon it. 

A noise’ at the gate, a step on the gravel, a wild 
bound of her wounded heart, and then it fell 
back aching. Hurst came in slowly, he was feeble 
yet, and excitement had left him pale. Ruth 
arose, but did not go forward to meet him. She 
dared not, but stood trembling from head to foot. 
He came forward with his arms extended. 

“Ruth! My poor girl; my dear, sweet wife |” 

She answered him with a great sob, and fell 
upon his bosom, weeping passionately. His voice 
had lifted her out of the sepulchral solemnity of 
her despair. She was no longer in a tomb. 

‘Do not sob so, my poor darling! AmTI not 
here?” said the young man, pressing her closer 
and closer to his bosom. 

She clung to him desperately, still convulsed 
with grief. 

‘“‘Be tranquil. 
loved.” 

‘‘T am so lonely,” she said, ‘‘ and I feel so ter- 
ribly wicked. Oh, Walton, we killed him. You 
andI! No, no! Not that. I did it. No one 
else could !"’ Ra 

“Hush, hush, darling! This is taking upon 
yourself pain without cause. I come to say this, 
knowing it would give you a little comfort. I 
questioned the doctor. They sent for him again, 
for I was suffering from the shock, and nearly 
broken down. Ill as I was, this death preyed 
upon me worse than the fever, so I questioned 
the doctor closely. I demanded that he should 
make sure of the causes that led to your father’s 
death. Hedid makesure. While you were shut 
up in your room, mourning and insensible, there 
was & medical examination. Your father might 
have lived a few hours longer, but for the sud- 
den shock of my presence here; but he must 
have died from his wound. No power on earth 
could have saved him. That was the general 
opinion.” 

Ruth hushed her sobs, and lifted her face, on 
which the tears still trembled; for the first time 
since her father’s death a gleam of hope shone 
in her eyes. 

“Ts this so, Walton ?”’ 


Do compose yourself, my be- 
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‘‘Indeed it is. I would have broken loose 
from them all, and told you this before, but my 
presence seemed to drive you wild.”’ 
- “Tt did—it did.” 

“That terrible night you drove me from the 
house, with such wild, pitiful entreaties to be 
left alone. You preferred to be with the dead 
rather than me.” 

‘¢ That was when I thought we had killed him. 
That was when I felt like a murderess. But it is 
over now. I can breathe again. He is gone— 
my poor father is gone, but I did not kill him—I 
did not kill him! Oh, Walton, there is no blood 
in my kisses now; nothing but tears.” 

The poor, young creature trembled under this 
shock of new emotions. The great horror was 
gone. She no longer clung to her husband with 
the feeling of a criminal. 

‘*You have suffered, my poor child. We have 
both suffered, because I was selfishly rash ; more 
than that, a coward,” 

‘*No, no. Rash, but not a coward,” broke in 
Ruth, impetuously. ‘ You shrank from giving 
pain, that is all.” 

‘* But I shrink no longer. That which we 
have done must be publicly known.” 

‘*How. What are you saying?’ 

‘* That you are my wife, my honored and be- 
loved wife, and as such Sir Noel, nay, the whole 
world must know you.” 

Then Ruth remembered Dick Storms, and his 
dangerous threats. She was enfeebled by long 
watching, and terrified by the thought of new 
domestic tempests. 

“Not yet, oh, not: yet. 
me.” 

‘But, my darling !’’ 

‘*Not yet, Isay. Let us rest a little. Let us 
stop and draw breath before we breast another 
storm. I have no strength for it.” 

‘But, Ruth, this is no home for you.”’ 

‘‘ The dear home—the dear, old home. I was 
afraid of it. I shuddered in it only a little while 
ago; but now it is no longer a prison, no longer 
asepulchre. I cannot bear to leave it.’’ 

«Ruth, your home is up yonder. It should 
have been so from the first, only I had not the 
courage to—to——” 

“To own me,” said Ruth, tenderly interrupt- 
ing him. ‘‘ No wonder. And I—I, Walton, have 
not the courage to ask a place under your father’s 

roof now. Give me a little time.” 

‘It is natural that you should shrink, being a 
woman,’’ said Hurst, kissing the sweet face lifted 
to his. ‘But it shames me to have set you the 
example.” 


Walton, you terrify 


nnn 

‘‘ Being two culprits. One brave, the other g 
poor coward, you will have compassion, and |et 
her hide away yet awhile.” 

**No, Ruth! We-—— I have done wrong, but 
for the hurt that struck me down, I should haye 
told my father long ago. I meant to do it the 
very next day. It was his opposition, his ep- 
treaties that I dreaded, not his wrath. I doubted 
myself, more than his forgiveness. Had he been 
less generous, less noble, I should not have cared 
to conceal anything from him.” 

‘¢ But having done so, let it rest awhile, Wal- 
ton; I am so weary, so afraid.’ 

Ruth wound her arms around the young man’s 
neck, and enforced her entreaties with tearful 
kisses. She was, indeed, completely broken 
down. He felt that it would be cruelty to 
force her into new excitements now, and gave 
way. 

‘« Be it as you wish,” he said, gently. “Only 
remember you have no protector here, and it is 
not for my honor that the future lady of The 
Rest should remain long in any home but that of 
her husband.”’ 

‘“¢ Yes, I know, but this place has been so dear 
tome. Remember, will you, that the little birds 
are never taken from the nest all at once. They 
first flutter, then poise themselves on the side, 
by-and-by hop off to a convenient twig, flutter 
to a branch and back again. I am in the nest, 
and afraid, as yet. Do you understand ?”’ 

‘* Yes, darling, I understand.” 

‘* And you will say nothing, as yet. Hush!” 
whispered Ruth, looking wildly over his shoulder. 
“T hear something,’ Vg 

“Tt is nothing.” 

‘* How foolish Iam. Of course it is nothing. 
We are quite alone; but every moment it seems 
as if I must hear my father’s step on the 
threshold, as I heard it that night. Kt fright- 
ened me, then; now I could see him without 
dread, because I think that he knows how it 
is.” 

‘“« Before many days we shall be able to see the 
whole world without dread,’’ answered Hurst, 
very tenderly. ‘Till then, good-night.”’ 

‘*Good-night, Walton, good-night. You see 
that I can smile, now. I have lost my father, 
but the bitterness of sorrow is all gone. I had 
other troubles and some fears that seemed im- 
portant while he was alive; but now I can 
hardly remember them. Great floods swallow 
up everything in their way. I have but just 
come out of the flood where it seemed as if I was 
wrecked forever. So I have no little troubles, 
now. Good-night, I shall dream, after this. 





Ruth answered this with a pleading smile. 


Good-night.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Rturn did sleep long and profoundly. A stone 
pad been rolled from her heart, and the deep 
rest of subsiding grief fell upon her. Early in 
the morning she arose and went down stairs, 
feeling, for the first time for days,.a keen want 
of food. There was no fire in the house: gray 
ashes on the hearth, a few blackened embers, 
and nothing more. The house was very lonely 
toher that bright morning, for the shutters had 
kept it in gloomy twilight since the funeral, and 
she had not heeded the semi-darkness, having so 
much of it in her own soul. 

“He has forgiven me. He knows,” she 
thought, with a deep, deep sigh, “there is no 
reason why his child should cower in darkness 
pow, and he loved the light.” 

Ruth pushed open the shutters, and almost 

.gmiled as a burst of sunshine came streaming in 
through the ivy, embroidering the floor all around 
her with flecks of silver. 

“Yes,’’ she thought, ‘he loved the light, and 
it is so beautiful now, I will eat. It seems 
strange to be hungry.” 

Ruth opened a cupboard, and took from it 
some fruit, a biscuit, and a cup of milk. While 
she had been lost in the darkness, some kind 
hand “had placed these things where she would 
be sure to find them when a craving for food 
made itself felt through her grief. She became 
conscious of this kindness, and her eyes filled 
with softer tears than she had shed for many a 
day. After spreading the little table with a 
snow-white cloth, Ruth sat down near the win- 
dow, and began to drop the great blackberries, 
which some pitying child had brought her, into 
the milk. Just as the old china bow! was full, 
and she had taken up her spoon, a great, black 
shadow came against the window, shutting out 
all the silvery rain of light, and looking up, with 
a start, the gitl saw Dick Storms leaning into 
the room. 

Ruth dropped her spoon, clasped both hands 
in her lap, and sat stupefied, gazing at him asa 
fascinated bird gazes into the glittering eyes of 
asnake. There had been no color in her face 
from the first, but a deeper pallor spread over 
it, and her lips grew white. 

‘* T would have come before, as was the bounden 
duty of a man when his sweetheart was in trou- 
ble,’’ said Storms ; ‘‘ but the house seemed shut up. 
This morning I saw a shutter open, and came.”’ 

‘‘What did you come for?) Why will- you tor- 
ment me so?’’ said Ruth, hoarse with dread. 

‘“‘Torment! As if the sight of one’s own true 


love ever did that, especially when he comes to 
comfort one.” 








‘* You cannot comfort any one against her will,” 
said Ruth, striving to appearcalm. “As for me, 
I only want to be left alone!’’ 

* As if’any man, with a heart in his bosom, 
could do that; let alone one that’s so fond of you 
as I am,”’ answered’ Storms; “ besides, I have a 
fear that you may not always want to be alone!’ 
Last night, for instance !’’ 

Ruth had for & moment rested her hands on 
the table, resolved to be brave ; but they fell into 
her lap, and were wrung together in a sharp 
spasm of distress. 

The fiend at the casement saw this and smiled. 

‘“‘ Nay, do not let me keep you back from break- 
fast. I love to see you eat. Many a day you 
and I have been a blackberrying together. It 
won't be the first time I have seen your pretty 
mouth red with them.” 

Ruth pushed the bowl of fruited milk away 
from her with loathing. 

‘“‘T cannot eat,’’ she said, desperately. ‘+ Your 
presence kills hunger and everything else. Can- 
not you understand how hateful it is to,me? 
Leave that window! You block out all the pure 
light of heaven !” 

««T will,” answered Storms, with a bitter laugh. 
‘‘You shall have all the light you want,’’ and, 
resting his hand on the window-sill, he leaped 
into the room. 

‘* Audacious !’’ cried Ruth, starting up, while 
a flash of anger shot across her face as a beam 
of scarlet sunset stains a snow bank. 

‘‘While girls are so tantalizingly coy, men 
will be audacious,” cried Storms, and attempting 
to draw her toward him. ‘And they like us all 
the better for it. Shilly-shallying won’t do when 
a man is in earnest.” 

‘«Leave me! Leave the house’!’’ commanded 
Ruth, drawing back from his approach. Any one 
who had seen the girl then, would have thought 
her a fit chatelaine for the stately Old Rest, or 
any other proud mansion of England. 

“Not yet. Not till I have told you where you 
stand, and what danger lies in a storm of rage 
like this. It makes you beautiful enough for a 
queen, but you must not dare to practice your 
grand airs on me. I won't have them! Do you 
understand that, my lass? I won’t have them! 
Come here and kiss me. That is what 1 mean to 
have.” 

“* Wretch !” 

“Go on, but don’t forget that every word has 
got to be paid for on your knees. I can afforl 
to offer kisses now, because you are pretty enough 
to make any man stoop a bit. But wait awhile. 
and you shall come on all fours a begging for 
‘them, and then it’ll be as I choose.”’ 
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Ruth did not speak, but a look of such disgust- 
ful scorn came over her face that it abashed even 
his insolent severity. He made an effort to laugh 
off the confusion into which that look had thrown 
him. 

‘* You don’t believe me! You think to escape 
me, or put me down with these fine lady airs. 
Perhaps you mean to complain to the young man 
up yonder, and set him to worrying me again. 
Try that—only try it! I ask nothing better. 
Let him interfere with me if hedares. Have you 
nothing to say to that?” 

‘Nothing !"’ answered Ruth, with quiet dig- 
nity, for disgust had conquered all the terror that 
rude man had inspired. 

“Nothing! Then I will make you speak, un- 
derstand this. You cannot put me down. No 
one can do that. Father and son, I am the mas- 
ter of them all?” 

**Go!’’ said Ruth, wearied with his bombastic 
threats, for such she considered them. ‘Go!’ 

“Go! Do I frighten you?” 

‘You weary me—that is all.” 

‘‘ Then you do not believe what I say ?”’ 

+¢No!’’ 

‘You think the young man up yonder every- 
thing that is good.” 

s* Yee l!? 

‘Well, I think—— But no matter. You will 
soon learn more than you want to hear. This is 
enough. I can tear the Hurst pride up by the 
roots. I can make them hide their faces in the 
dust, and I will, if you drive me to it.’’ 

S62" 

“Yes, you! It all depends on you. That 
young fellow’s blood will be on your own head if 
I am brought to strike him down!”’ 

** His blood. on myhead! His! 
or only fiendish, Richard Storms ?”’ 

“This is what I am, Ruth Jessup—the man 
who can prove who killed your father. The man 
who can hang your sweetheart on the highest 
gallows ever built in England. That is what I 
ean do, and what I will do, if you ever speak to 
him again.” 

“You! You!’ 

It was all the poor girl could say, this awful 
threat came on her so suddenly. ‘ 

‘You believe me. You would give the world 
not to believe me, but you do. Well, instead of 
the world you shall give me yourself. I sant 
you enough to give up revenge for your sake. 


Are you mad, 


Isn’t that love? I want you because of your ob- 


stinacy, which I mean to break down, day by day, 
till you are humble enough.” 

Ruth smiled seornfully. She had been so often 
terrified by such language that it had lost its force. 





“*I do not believe you,’’ she said. « Woylg 
not believe an angel, if he dared to say so muelj,” 

‘Will you believe your father’s own handwrit- 
ing.”’ 

Storms took from an inner pocket of his vest g 
paper foldei in a rude fashion. Ruth knewit in 
aninstant It was the letter she had placed in 
her husband’s hand that day when she had seen 
him for one moment asleep in his chamber at The 
Rest. 

“Hal ha! You turn white without reading 
it? You guess what it is. The handwriting is 
large enough to read at a safe distance. Makeit 
out for yourself.” 

Ruth fastened her burning eyes on the paper, 
which he unfolded, and held between his two 
hands, so near that she could make out the great 
crude letters; but beyond her reach had she at- 
tempted to possess herself of it, which he seemed 
to fear. 

‘Does that mean anything? 
fession ?”’ 

Ruth did not answer, but dropped into a chair, 
faint and white, still gazing on the paper. 

“Do you want more proof? Well, I can give 
it you, for I saw the thing done. Do you want 
the particulars?” 

‘No! no! Spare me!’’ cried the poor girl, 
lifting both hands. 

«Of course, I mean to spare you. 
torment his wife till he gets her!”’ 

‘Spare him!’’ pleaded the poor girl. ‘‘ Never 
mind me, but spare him. He has never harmed 
you.” 

‘Never’ harmed me! Who was it that he 
hurled, like a dog, from that very door. Whose 
sweetheart was it that he stole? Never harmed 
me! Spare him! That is for you to do. No 
one else on this earth can spare him!” 

“ But how?” , 

The words trembled, coldly, from her white 
lips. 

‘‘How? By marrying the man you were pro- 
mised to.” 

A faint moan was her only answer. 

“« By carrying out your murdered father’s har- 
gain. That is the only way. Shudder down, 
twist and wind as you will, that is the only way.” 

Ruth shook her head.” She could not speak. 

“I have got some matter to settle with Sir 
Noel, for you are only half my price. There 
must be land and gold thrown in on his part, a 
wedding on yours, before I promise to hold my 
tongue, or give up this paper. Love, money, or 
vengeance. These are my terms. He takes it 
hard—so do you. quaking like a wounded hare 
in its form. The sight of it does me good. Gold, 
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cian 
jand, the prettiest wife on this side of England, 
who will give me a taste of vengeance, too, be- 


fore L have done with her. 
mean to enjoy to the full.” 

Still Ruth did not utter a word. The terrors 
of her position struck the powers of speech from 
her. 

“I see. Nothing but love for this murderer 
could make your face so white. Nothing but 
hate of me could fill your eyes with such fright- 
ned loathing. But I mean to change. all that. 
Never fear, we shall change all that before you 
have heen my wife a twelvemonth. Only remem. 
berthis. You must never see Walton Hurst again— 
nover. I shall keep watch. If you look at him, 
if you speak to him before we are wedded, I will, 
that hour, give him up to the law. If he ever 
trosses my path after that, I shall know how to 
wmake my wife suffer.’’ 

Still Ruth did not speak. 

“You know my terms, now. The moment 
Sir Noel signs the deeds I am getting ready he 
seals my lips. When our marriage certificate is 
figned I give up this paper. Then there is no- 
thing for us but love or hate. I have a taste for 
both. Kiss me now, and say which it shall 
be.” 

While he was speaking, Storms had drawn 
tose to the chair on which Ruth sat, still and 
passive. With the last audacious words on his 
lips, he stooped down, pressed them to hers, and 
started back, for they had met the coldness of 
snow. 

“Fainting again? I wilf soon cure her of these 
tricks,’ he muttered, looking down into the still, 
white face he had desecrated with a kiss. ‘‘ Well, 
she knows what to depend on now, and can take 
her own time for coming to. I only hope Sir 
Noel will be as easily settled; but he fights hard. 
Thalf wish he would say no, that I might pull 
him down to his knees. It would be rare sport. 
Only I'd rather take revenge on the young mas- 
ter. That comes with the wife, with the old 
baronet’s money thrown in.” 

With these thoughts weaving in and out of his 
brain, Storms left the house, for he had no hesi- 
tation in leaving that poor girl to recover from 
her dead insensibility alone, It was, perhaps, 
the only mercy he could have shown her. 


All these things I 





CHAPTER XXIX. 

Srorms returned home, triumphing in his suc- 
tess over that helpless girl, and confident that 
Sir Noel would accept his terms at last, haughtily 
as he had been dismiased from the house. All 
the next day’ he remained at home, expecting 


some message from the baronet, but none came. 
On the second day anxiety overcame his patience, 
and he set out for The Rest, determined to push his 
object to the utmost, and, instead of vague in- 
sinuations, lay his whole proof before the baro- 
net. 

With all his audacity and low cunning, this 
man was a dastard ai heart, and was thinking 
how he might evade this interview, and yet ob- 
tain its anticipated results, as he came slowly 
through the Wilderness. All at once he stopped, 
and a sudden flash shot across his face. 

«The Lady Rose, the woman Sir Noel has chosen 
for his wife, she has access to him always. Her en- 
treaties will touch his heart, and break down his 
pride. There sheis, among the great standard roses. 
Proud and dainty lady as she is, I will set her to 
work for me. By heavens, she comes this way !”" 

The young man spoke truly. Lady Rose 
Houston came out from among, the roses, and 
turned toward the wilderness, in whose shadows 
Storms was lurking. She wanted some tender 
young ferns to complete a bouquet of golden and 
crimson roses, intended for the little sitting-room 
that Walton was sure to visit during the morn- 
ing. 

As the lady was moving down the shaded path 
with that slow, graceful motion which was but 
the air of her birth, she seemed to be whispering 
something to the flowers in her hand. Once she 
paused and kissed them, smiling softly, as their 
perfume floated across her face like an answer- 
ing caress. She was stooping to rob a delicate 
species of fern of its tenderest shoots, when 
Storms flung his slender shadow across her path. 

The lady arose, with a faint start, and looked 
at the man quietly as one waits for an inferior to 
speak. With all his audacity, the yourg man 
hesitated under that look of gentle pride. 

‘Did you wish to ask something?” she said, 
at length, remarking his hesitation. 

The sound of her voice emboldened him, but 
he spoke respectfully, taking off his hat. 

«Wo, Lady Rose, [ want nothing. But I can tell 
you that which it is perhaps best that you should 
know.” 

“Ts it of the wedding? Is it of Ruth you 
would speak ?”” 

«Of her, and of others, nearer and dearer to 
you than she ever was, or can be, Lady Rose.”’ 

The soft flush of color, that was natural to that 
lovely face, deepened to a rich carnation, and 
theti to scarlet. 

«IT do not understand !” 

‘‘T am wanting to speak of Walton Hurst, the 
heir of Norston’s Rest.”’ 





. “And what of him? Nothing serious can have 
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happened since I saw him, surely,’’ said Lady 
Rose, at first, with a swift, anxious glance; then 
smiling securely ; for half an hour before she had 
seen Hurst, walking upon the terrace. 

“Lady Rose, have you seen Sir Noel this morn- 
ing?” S 

“Sir Noel! Why, no. . He breakfasted earlier 
than the rest, or in his room.” 

“That is it. He is in trouble, and would not 
‘let you see it in his face.” sae 

‘In trouble! Sir Noel?” 

‘«He has heard bad news.” 

‘Bad news! How? Wherefrom?’’ 

“T took it to him, lady. It has been.a burden 
on my conscience toolong. The murder of aman 
is no light thing to bear.” 

‘‘The murder of a man!’’ repeated Lady Rose, 
horrified. . 

‘I speak of William Jessup, whom we buried 
yesterday, and who was murdered in the Park, 
one night, by Walton Hurst,” said Storms, with 
slow impressiveness. 

‘‘Murdered in the Park by Walton Hurst. 
Man, are you mad ?”’ exclaimed the lady. — 

«Lady, I saw the shot fired. I saw the gun 
twisted from the murderer’s hands, and the stock 
hurled at his head before the old man fell. He 
was found lying across the path lifeless, the brain 
contused, while Jessup lay shot through the 
lungs a little way off, where he had dropped after 
that one spasm of strength.” 

«You saw all this with your own eyes?” 

“T saw it all, but. would never have spoken, 
had the old man lived. Now that he is dead—” 

* You would have another life—his life !’’ 

“Do not tremble so, lady! Do not. look upon 
me as if a wild beast wete creeping toward you. 
I want no man’s life——” 

* Ah!” 

‘« But the young master up yonder has wronged 
me.”’ 

‘«Wronged you? Walton Hurst wronged you? 
Impossible !” 

““Yes,me! I was engaged to wedold Jessup’s 
daughter. It was a settled thing. Sheloved me !” 

“© Well?” 

‘“« But the young master stepped in!’ 

‘I do not believe it,’’ cried the lady, with a 
disdainful lift of the head, though all the. rich 
color had faded from her face. ‘No person on 
earth would make me believe it.’’ 

Storms allowed this outburst to pass by him, 
guietly, while he stood before the lady, hat.in 
hand. 

Then he spoke, 

“Lady, it was this that caused the murder, 
The young master was in the cottage, as he had 





ewrennnnie 
been many a time before that night, but this time 
Jessup was away in London. . I was going there 
myself; saw him and her through the window, 
and went away, not caring to go in, while he was 
there, though I thought no great harm of it—_” 

“There was no harm. I will stake my word, 
my life, my very soul; there was no harm in it,” 
cried Lady Rose., ‘‘If an honorable man lives, 
it is Walton Hurst.” 

“Tt may be, lady. Ido not dispute it. But 
perhaps old Jessup thought otherwise. I do not 
know. There must have been hard words when 
he came in suddenly, and found those two in 
company, for, in a few minutes, the young gen- 
tleman came dashing through the porch with a 
gun in his hand. He may have been out shoot- 
ing, and stopped at the cottage on his way home, 
I cannot tell that, but he came out with a gun in 
his hand; then Jessup followed, muttering to 
himself, and overtook the young. master, just as 
he got under the shadow of the great cedar of 
Lebanon. Some hot words passed there. I could 
not hear them distinctly, for they were muffled 
with rage; but I came up just in time to see 
Walton Hurst level his gun and fire. Then Jes- 
sup leaped out from the shadows, wrenched the 
gun from the hand that had fired it, and, turning 
it like a club, knocked Hurst down wit’ it. This 
was done in the moonlight. I saw it all. Then 
Jessup dropped the gun, staggered backward 
into the darkness of the cedar, and fell. They 
were found so—one lying in the black pall cast 
down by the cedar branches, the other, with his 
face to the sky, where he had been thrown across 
the path where the moonlight shone.” 

“« Ah, yes. I remember—I remember,” moaned 
Lady Rose. ‘He looked so white and cold; we 
thought he was dead.”’ 

‘She was there. She went to the young man 
first. I marked that. Her father lay in the sha- 
dows bleeding to death, but she went to the young 
man first.’ 

“She did. I remember it,’’ flashed through 


the brain of Lady Rose. But she said, bravely, 


‘‘It was nothing. He lay in the light, and she 
saw him first. It was natural.’’ 

“‘T thought so afterward. She was my sweet- 
heart, lady, and I was glad to believe it,” an 
swered Storms, who had no wish to excite the 
lady’s jealousy beyond a certain point; ‘but, 
after that, she grew cold to me. How could I 
help thinking it was because his ‘kindness had 
turned her head a little.” 

‘‘Kindness! Perhaps so.. We have all been 
kind to, Ruth. It is well you charge my guar 
dian’s son with nothing but kindness.,, Anything 
else would have been dishonor, you know, and 
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jt would offend me if you charged that upon ‘* What is it, tell me exactly, whet is it you 
jim.” demand for your silence, and that paper ?”’ 


«Lady, I charge him with nothing, save the 
murder of William Jessup.” 

«But that is impossible. You can make no one 
pelieve it. I wonder you will insist on the wild 
story.” 

It was true, Lady Rose really could not take 
inthis idea of murder—it was too horrible for 
reality. She put it asideas an incomprehensible 
dream. 

«T saw it,’’ persisted Storms, staggered by her 
persistent unbelief. 

“Oh, I have dreamed such things, and they 
seemed very real,’’ answered the lady, with a 
slight wave of the hand. 

“Lady, I have other proof. Read that. Per- 
haps you have seen William Jessup’s writing. 
Read that.” 

Lady Rose took the letter, and read it. Now, 
indeed, her cheek did blanch, and her blue eyes 
widened into blackness. 

“This is strange,” she said, growing whiter 
and whiter. ‘Strange, but impossible—quite 
impossible !’’ 

“Coupled with my evidence, it‘is enough to 
hang any man in England,” said Storms, reach- 
ing out his hand for the paper, which she re- 
turned to him in a dazed sort of dream. 

‘‘What do you want, young man? How do 
you mean to use this letter?’ she questioned. 

“I have told Sir Noel what I mean, Lady Rose. 
Iam a poor man, he is a rich one. - I only asked 
alittle of his wealth in exchange for his son’s life.” 

“ Well?” 

“He would not listen tome. He ordered me 
from the house, as if I had been a dog that had 
bit him. THe tried not to believe me, so tough is 
his pride. It might have been disbelief, it might 
have been rage that made him so white; but he 
looked like a marble man, face, neck, and hands. 
That was after the first hint. He gave me no 
chance to tell the whole, though I had this letter 
in my pocket.” 

‘Then you gave him no proof,” questioned 
Lady Rose, eagerly. 

“Proof? He did not want for that. No dog 
was ever ordered from a door as I was. But he 

shall have the letter; he shall hear all that I have 
told you. Then he will come to terms.” 

‘‘ He never will !’’ murmured Lady Rose. ‘ Not 
even to save his son’s life !” 

This was said under the lady’s breath. 

‘« And if he does not?” she questioned. ‘If he 
refuses to pay your price ?”’ 


‘Then Sir Noel cannot expect me to be more | 


merciful to his son than he 4s,”’ 





Storms took a folded sheet of foolseap from 
his pocket, and handed it to Lady Rose, who 
made an attempt to read it, but her hand shook 
so violently that the very lines mingled together, 
like sea-weed on a wave. 

«I cannot read it ; tell me. 

Storms took the paper which he had prepared 
for Sir Noel, and read it aloud. His hand was 
firm enough; the agitation that shook the frame 
of that brave, beautiful girl, reassured him. He 
was certain of her influence with Sir Noel. 

‘“Land, free hunting, the house of a gentle- 
man. I wonder he asks'so little. Does he know 
what a life like that is worth to us?’’ she 
thought. 

“‘There is one thing more,” said Storms. 
‘Those things I demand for my silence. The 
paper I only give up when Ruth Jessup is my 
wife.”’ 

Lady Rose seemed to wave the subject aside as 
an after-consideration. 

‘* Land and house,’”’ she said, drawing a deep 
breath, as if some idea had become a resolution 
in her mind. ‘Tell me, must they be in this 
country ?”’ 

“Tf Sir Noel had land in another part of Eng- 
land I should like it better. One might set up 
for a gentleman among strangers,”’ answered the 
wretch, eagerly. 

“TI can give you all these things in a part of 
England where you have never been heard of,” 
said the lady. ‘Only remember this, there 
must be no more appeals to Sir Noel. He must 
never see that paper. You must never mention 
it again to any human being. That is my con- 
dition.” 

‘« But, lady, can you make this certain? Sir 
Neol is your guardian.” 

‘* Not as regards this property. Have no fear, 
I promise it.” 

“And Ruth, Ruth Jessup. 
this goes for nothing.”’ 

‘«« Ah, if, as you say, she loves you, that is 
easy. To a woman who loves, all things are pos- 
sible.”’ 

‘¢ She did love me once,’’ muttered Storms, be- 
ginning to lose heart. 

“Then she loves you yet. Ruth is a sweet, 
honest girl, and with such change is impossible. 
To love once is to love forever; knowing her, you 
ought to be sure of this. Besides, it is under- 
stood that she is promised to you.” 

“She is promised to me,’’ answered Storms, 
with some show of doubt, “and if it had not 
been——” 


Without her all 
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The young man broke off. The blue eyes of 
Lady Rose were fixed on him with such shrink- 
ing wistfulness that he changed the form of his 
speech. 

“If it had not been for the hurt her father 
got, we might have been wedded before now.” 

A pang of conscience came over Lady Rose 
when she thought of pretty Ruth Jessup as the 
wife of this man who was even then trading on 
the life of a fellow-being. But a course of rea- 
soning, perhaps unconsciously selfish, blinded 
her to the misery she might bring on that young 
creature, should it chance that the union was dis- 
tateful to her. She even made the property, with 
which the bridgroom would be endowed, @ reason 
for wishing the marriage. ‘‘ Ruth is such a sweet 
little lady,’’ she reasoned, “that the life of a 
man who worked on his own grounds would be 
coarse and rude to her, In some sort we are 
giving her the place of a gentlewoman. Besides, 


she must love the man. Everything goes to prove. 


that, their walks in the Park, hisown word. Yes, 
Iam doing good to her. It is a gratuity, not a 
bribe.” 

All these thoughts passed through the mind of 
Lady Rose swiftly, and with a degree of confu- 
sion that baffled her clear judgment. Having 
resolved to redeem the good name of her guardi- 
an’s son on any terms, she sought to reconcile 
them with the fine sense of honor that distin- 
guished her above most women. 

‘** Remember,’’ she said, with dignity, ‘‘I will 
give you the property you demand, partly for the 
benefit of Ruth Jessup, and partly because I 
would save my guardian from annoyance. Not 
that I for one moment believe the horrid thing 
you havetoldme. That I know tobe impossible.” 

“The courts will think their own way about 
that,’’ answered Storms, doggedly. . ‘‘ An honest 
man’s oath, backed with this letter, will be tough 
things to explain there.” 








PE 

‘It is because they are difficult to explain that 
I have listened to you for a moment,” said Lady 
Rose! ‘‘ Fortwice the reward youclaim, I would 
not have a suspicion thrown on my guardian’s 
son. Ofany more serious evil, I have no fear,” 

«Well, my lady, take it yourown way. Believe 
what you like. So long asI get the property, 
and the wife I want, we won’t quarrel about what 
they are given for. Only both those things | 
want, and am bound to have.” 

“But I cannot force Ruth Jessup to marry any 
man,”’ said Lady Rose. 

‘‘Allthe same. It is your business now tosee 
that she keeps her old bargain. Or all we have 
agreed upon goes for nothiug.’’ 

The man was getting almost rudely familiar, as 
this conversation went.on. The sensitive pride 
of the young lady was aroused. by his growing de- 
mands, and she dismissed him, almost haughtily, 

‘*Go, now,’’ she said. ‘I will think of a safe 
way by which this transfer can be made. In aday 
or two I will see you again. Till then be silent, 
and prepare yourself to deliver up that paper.” 

“ But the lass, Ruth Jessup. What of her?” 

*¢T will see Ruth. She has a kind heart. [ 
will see Ruth.” 

‘‘Then good-day, my lady. You shall see that 
I know how to hold my tongue, and remember 
kindness too! Good-day, my lady.” 

Lady Rose watched the young man as he glided 
off through the Wilderness, with flashing eyes and 
rising color. Up to this time she had held her 
feelings under firm control. Now terror, loath- 
ing, and flashes of haughty scorn, kindled up the 
soft beauty of her face into something grandly new. 

‘‘Slanderer! Wretch! The lands I do not 
eare for. But that.I should be compelled to urge 
pretty Ruth Jessup on a creature like that. Can 
she love him? I will go at once, or loathing of 
the task will keep me back forever.’’ 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Coxpty she lies in the satin-lined, 
And richly-mounted coffin there ; 
Her eyes are closed, her lips are sealed, 
Her spirit hears my murmured prayer; 
She cannot feel my bréath upon 
The flaxen ringlets of her hair, 


She cannot speak to me again, 

Save as the spirit after death, 
For the dark angel’s cruel power, 

Has fanned away her gentle breath; 
And now her lips are firmly sealed~ 





Forever sealed iu icy death 


I cannot weep. In vain I try, 
Grief’s fount is dry within my heart; 
I can but groan, and moan, and pray, 
I cannot force the tears to start, 
I cannot bid this wild despair, 
This silent, aching grief depart. 


The last fond link that bound me to 
This earth, is broken, broken now ; 

And as beside the cold, clay form 
Of her I love, I meekly bow, 

I plead with God, in heaven above, 
To drop sweet mercy on my brow. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, 


ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give first, this month, a walking costume 
for a young lady, to be made of black or gray 





alpaca, poplin, or serge; any of these materials 
are suitable for general fall wear. The lower-skirt 
is cut quite narrow, measuring only three and a 
quarter yards in width, and is ornamented bya 
kilted plaiting twelve inches deep. The trim- 
ming which heads the kilting is cut out in shape, 
of the material, lined with crinoline, and corded, 
or bound on both sides. Another way, and an 
easier one of getting the same effect, is to. make 
this trimming with one and a half inch velvet 
ribbon, forming the design on the skirt, The 
front width, as may be seen, has this trimming 
repeated at the distance of about sixinches, The 
Polonaise is exceedingly stylish, and quite new, 








short in front, drawn very tight back on th¢ 
sides, looping to form the apron. The back igs 
untrimmed, simply hemmed, cut long, and con- 
siderably puffed just in the back. A small cir- 
cular cape, with standing ruff, is added to this. 
Polonaise, and, being made separate, can be worn 
at pleasure. The whole is trimmed to match the 
skirt. Coat-sleeves, ornamented by a double box- 
plait, fastened down with buttons, completes this 
costume. Eighteen yards of material will be re- 
quired. A very good alpaca can be bought for 
sixty-two or seventy-five cents; poplin from 
seventy-five cents up; and serges the same. 
Next is a morning-wrapper, for a young mar- 





ried lady; and, for every-day wear, we would 
suggest the gray debegé, now so much in use, as 
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it is both serviceable and cheap; a very good one 
can be bought for thirty-seven and a half cents 
per yard. This wrapper is cut all in one, from 
the shoulder, forming a loose sacque, buttoned 
from the throat down the front. The trimming 
for the skirt is a deep flounce, say nine inches, 
put on straight at the back, and as it is continued 
toward the front, it is rounded up, and then 
forms a deep apron-trimming in front. This 
flounce is headed by a bias band, either of the 
same material or a darker shade, if economy is 
necessary, or if not, then let the band be of plain 
or watered silk. Rosettes of the same ornament 
the skirt in front. A circular cape, trimmed to 
match, rounded to the throat in front, and reach- 
ing below the waist in the back, finished with a 
double ruche of clear muslin at the neck. Same 
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at the sleeves, which are cut open up the back 
seam, being simply a coat sleeve, rounded and 
open. Sixteen yards of debegé would be re- 
quired, and one and a half yards of silk, for 
trimming. The jaunty little cap is made of 








Swiss and Valenciennes lace, with black velvet 
bows, and is a pretty addition to a morning toilet, 

Opposite we give a traveling-dress of striped 
poplin in gray and black, blue and black, or two 





shades of brown or maroon. The under-skirt and 
over-jacket are of the striped material, while the 
vest and tunic are of plain, solid-colored material, 
corresponding =a striped material in shade. 
Be careful to select the different materials of this 
costume so that they may perfectly correspond, 
otherwise the dress will be a failure. The under- 
skirt has one deep flounce, cut on the bias, headed 
by a bias band of the same, two inches wide, 
either corded on both sides, or stitched by the 
sewing-machine. The vest and tunic have no 
trimming, simply finished by a facing put on to 
look’ like @ hem. The jacket is tight-fitting at 
the back, left loose from the side seams; has 
turn-over collar and revers. Very close-fitting 
coat-sleeves. This is also untrimmed, save by & 
cord or facing. Twelve yards of striped poplin, 
and six yards of plain material will be required. 

Above we give a pretty costume for a little miss 
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of twelve years, made of serviceable merino, and ; with two bias flounces, put on very seant, headed 
by two rows of inch-wide velvet ribbon. Then 
three rows of mousquetaire trimming on the front 
breadth, finished with buttons. The jacket is 
cut quite long enough to form the tunic, is only 
open to the waist in front, and belted in at the 
waist, This, as may be seen, is trimmed to 
match the skirt. Two dozen buttons, and two 
pieces of velvet ribbon, will be necessary, and 
six to eight yards of merino, 

Opposite-is a paletot for a little girl, to be made 
of cloth, and braided with worsted braid, or bound 
with velvet or silk. ' The deep collar is square in 
the back. 

We finish with a cashmere fichu, suitable for 
an elderly lady. We give the back and front 
view. It'is edged with silk fringe, and is plaited 
down at the back, and fastened with a bow in 
front. Or it will be pretty made of black lace, 
trimmed with velvet ribbon. There is one skirt, } and edged either with fringe or lace. 














STRIPE IN CRETONNE WORK AND EMBROIDERY. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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The stripe is shown in reduced ‘size. The , from cretonne, and fastened upon the linen 
foundation for cretonne stripes is, mostly of} with silks of various colors in cording and em- 
écru linen, as the color is # good’ groundwork } broidery stitches. The sprays are worked en- 
for most patterns. The patterns are cut out } tirely with silk. . 

Vot. LXVI.—25 
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FASHIONABLE COLLARS FOR CHILDREN. 





BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 








The collay is made of linen, and is stitched ; and edged with lace or embroidery, which adds 
at the edge, and a frill is sewn on. It is plaited } very much to its beauty. 





BOY’S JACKET. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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No. 1. Har or Front. No. 8. Har or Steeve. 
No. 2. Har or Back. No. 4. Har or Pocket. 

















ANTIMACASSAR, DARNING IN NET 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 
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This design is worked on a twenty-inch square ; The cover is then finished with three rows of 
of net, divided into six sections by thread. The} crochet; 1 double in every hole of the.net taking 
work is begun from the centre with tatting cotton, } in the thread. 2nd Round: * 2 double, 2 chain, 
the ends of the cotton being tied together on the} miss 1. 8rd Round: 2 double, 2 chain. The 
wrong side when it is necessary to fasten off. ’ fringe is of tatting cotton two inches long. 


‘ 





EMBROIDERED TRIMMING FOR UNDER-LINEN. 

















CHILD’S PETTICOAT, IN CROCHET. 





BY MES. 


JANE WEAVER. 





Materials: Half a pound of white and two 
ounces of pink Berlin wool, medium-sized tricot 
hook. 

This petticoat is intended for a child just short- 
coated, and is made lengthways. Begin at the 
back. Make a chain of sixty stitches with the 
white wool. Work a row up and off of tricot. 

2nd. Row: Pick up the back perpendicular 
loop instead of the front; coming back, the same 
as lst. At the lower edge increase one in the 
2nd, 8rd, and 4th rows. 

In the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th rows, decrease 
one. This makes the scaliop at the bottom. You 
will have now eight ribbed rows. For the thick 
stripe, take the pink wool, and work alternately 
one double with the white, and one double with 
the pink wool. Continue round the scallops just 
finished. Fasten off. For the open stripe, made 
with the white wool, begin at the top of the stripe, 
and work three chain, pass over one, one double 
in the next. Repeat. 

In the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th rows, increase one, 
by working three chain, one double, one double in 
the same stitch as the last double was worked into. 

In the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th rows, decrease by 
passing over the first three chain; after the first 
row, work the one double under the three chain. 











When the eight rows are finished, work with the 
pink wool as ‘before, passing over the first and 
third of the three chains. 

Continue these two stripes until you have six- 
teen, eight of each; join up the back as far as the 
opening, leaving it sufficiently long to go over the 
head easily. For the trimming at the bottom 
with white wool, work three rows of three chain, 
one double, the same as for the open stripe. 

On the top of the 8rd row, work with the pink 
and white wool alternately double in every stich. 
For the waist of petticoat, work a row of double 
with the pink and white wool, taking up two 
stitches each time. Work on the top of this with 
a fine tricot hook four rows, the same as for the 
thick stripe, and on this a row of double, with 
the pink and white wool. 

For the bodice, cut out in paper the size re- 
quired, and work to it, beginning at the back 
with the same stitch as for the thick stripe, and 
in white wool work round the arm-holes with the 
pink and white wool, also down the back. The 
top is finished with a row of pink and white— 
one of white the same as thick stripe, one of pink 
and white to finish it. The back.is fastened with 
buttons and button-holes ; the bodice is sewn on 


to the skirt with a wool needle. 
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KNITTED BORDER. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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Cloth is the foundation. The applique may { needle and two fine steel ones. With the latter, bown 


be in another color or shade of cloth or velvet. } three rows are knitted backward and forward, 
The edge may be worked with chain-stitch in } and then one row with the wooden needle; by 
silk either by hand or with machine , Embroi- } drawing up the side stitches, the edging scallops 
dory or braid may be laid on, and gewn down } are made, in which, if desired, a few open scallop 
with purse-silk. rows can be crocheted or netted. In our pattern, 

The simple execution of this border*in Shet- } which may be widened at pleasure, sixteen 
and wool requires one thick wooden knitting-‘ stitches are to be cast on. 








DESIGNS FOR DARNING NET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 











Use coarse bobbinet or musquito lace, and jis suitable for tidies, pincushion-covers, toilet- 
darn with a coarse linen floss. These designs > mats, etc., etc. 











FANCY WORK-BASKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








The basket is of fancy straw, and measures } silk in satin and overcast stitch. A similar strip 
twelve inches long, and four high. The lower} is worked for the lid, and both strips are edged 
pert is ornamented with a vandyked strip of} with buttonhole-stitch. A very neat and useful 

T, brown cloth, embroidered with gold-colored purse } article. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT 
“Pererson” FoR 1875! Great Improvements!}—We 
call attention to the Prospectus for 1875 on the last page 
of the cover. We claim there that “ Peterson” is both better 
and cheaper than any magazine of its kind, and therefore 
the one, above all others, for the times, That the public at large 
admits the justice of the claim, is proved by the fact, that 


“ Peterson” has now, and has had for years, the largest cir- 


culation of any lady’s book in the United States, or, so far as 
we know, in the world. 

For 1875, “Peterson” will deserve this circulation still 
more, for it will be greatly improved in every respect. The re- 
form in the postage law, meanwhile, will make “ Peterson”’ 
cheaper than ever. For it must be remembered that the prices 
to clubs, as well as to a single subscriber, now include the 
postage, which will be pre-paid here. Our old club prices, with 
the postage that the subscriber had to pay afterward, made 
“Peterson” cost, in all cases, more than it will for 1875. 
Too much attention cannot be called to this fact! Moreover, 
this new system of pre-paid postage will save our patrons, 
not only money, but much annoyance and many misunder- 
standings. We look, confidently, in consequence, for a 
great increase, in 1875, to our already unparalelled cir- 
culation. 

Now is the time to get wp clubs, Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merit and cheapness are fairly put be- 
fore them. Be the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment! 

Tue New Srytes or Suoes are very beautiful, and as 
dresses are now worn comparatively short in front, a pretty 
shoe is a necessity. The La Valliére is the latest novelty; 
the form is copied from the shoe fashionable in Louis XIV. 
days. It has wide and not very high heels; the kid is dead- 
looking, like Swedish kid, which it resembles in another 
way, being chamois-colored. The bow on the instep has 
four loops, with a long ¢traverse in the centre. This shoe 
almost covers the foot entirely; it is not smart-looking, but 
possesses a certain style. The shoes, made with a strap and 
steel buckle, which can be tightened or slackened at plea- 
sure, and which are now so much worn, are made in black 
satin as well as kid. Boots cut open and barred across the 
front are always worn with silk stockings. 


Atways AHEAD,—The Forreston (IH,) Journal says, in 
noticing this ine, “the publisher, always ahead, has 
met the new post-office law, requiring postage to be paid in 
advance, at once. He offers to send his magazine to sub- 
scribers at the full price of two dollars, postage free, and 
to clubs, at rates, which, considering he pays the postage, are 
cheaper than ever.” And all the newspapers acknowledge 
the same truth. 





Tren THovusaND DOLLARS more are spent on our stecl 
fashion-plates, every year, than if we lithographed the fash- 
ions, 2s other magazines do. But “ Peterson” stops at no 


. 


Cuearen THan Ever.—We call attention, a§atn, to the 
great reform in the postage laws, by which subscribers to 
magazines and newspapers, by sending their Postage to 
the publisher, secure, at a lower rate and with absolute cen 
tainty, the speedy and safe transmission of their periodicals 
through the mails, In order to meet this great reform, in 
the spirit with which it has been inaugurated, we have added 
the postage, or rather a part of it, to the club rates of “ Peter. 
son,” (as will be seen in our Prospectus,)so that subscribers, 
when once they have remitted to us, will receive their maga. 
zines, monthly, at their respective offices, without further 
expense or trouble. “ Peterson” will, hereafter, be cheaper 
than ever, The reform is one, not only in.a saving of ex. 
pense, but in the escape from yy and misund 
standings. Once having subscribed, at the new rates, for 
“ Peterson,” the subscriber need give herself, or himself. no 
more concern. There will be an end of disagreements with 
postmasters as to what is the proper postage. Every one 
will know, from the first, what their “ Peterson” is to cost, 
Finally, the cost of “Peterson,” under this new arrange 
ment, will be less than ever, when it is remembered that we 
pre-pay the’ postage. 





Turee Kinps or Civss.—We offer, for 1875, as will be 
seen, three kinds of clubs. For one kind the premium is 
our unrivalled engraving, “ WasHINeTON’s Frrst Inrer- 
view Wits His Wire.” For another kind, the premium is 
a copy of “ Peterson” for 1875. For still another kind, 
(generally large clubs,) there are two premiums, viz., the 
large-sized engraving and also a copy of “Peterson.” We 
have been offering these three kinds of clubs for two years, 
and find the plan so popular—some persons wishing only 
an engraving, and others only a copy of “ Peterson,” while 
others wish both—that we renew it for next year. 


Tae New Winter Wraps, especially those made of velvet 
are to be loose ard large, or else a modified form of the dol- 
man. Opera cloaks are to be worn immensely large, com- 
ing nearly to the bottom of the dress. Apron over-skirts, 
embroidered all over with jet, and with sleeveless jackets 
to match, are to be very much worn ; and sleeveless jackets 
in velvet, embroidered with steel or with jet, or else with 
flowers in colored silks, are likely to be very popular. 


“TI Mape a Misrake.”—A lady writes to us:—“We 
thought this year, we would try, in our town, some of the 
other magazines ; and so some took one, and some another. 
But we made a mistake. We find that ‘ Peterson’ is, as you 
claim, both the best and cheapest, and hence I send you, 
early, a club of twelve ” 

Born THE MaGazINE AND Premivm ENGRAVING For I875, 
will be-sent, postage pre-paid, for-two dollars and fifty cents, 
Where else can as much be had for the money? 

Do Nor Ler Your Frrenps Susscrrse for any other 
magazine, until they have seen a specimen of “ Peterson,” 
the cheapest and best of the lady's books. 

Tue New Sryies of dressing the hair, of which we have 
spoken lately, are engraved,.in the front of the number, 
this month. 


Save A Dortar by subscribing for “ Peterson.” It is em- 





expense in order to excel. 
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phatically the magazine for the times. 
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Qvr New Premium Enoravine For 1875, is the finest, 
ys well as most costly, we have ever issued, It is none of 
your cheap, colored lithographs, with which the market is 
fooded, but a first-class line and mezzotint engraving, exe- 
cuted in the highest style of art, after an original picture by 
J.W. Ehninger. It cost, in all, two thousand dollars. No 
premium of equal value, we boldly assert, will be offered by 
any magazine for 1875, The subject is “ WasHINGTON’s 
Jrast Interview Wits His Wire.” | The story, as is well 
known, is quite romantic, Washington,on his way to join 
Gen. Braddock, in the great French and Indian war of 1755, 
stopped, with his orderly;at the White House, since se cele- 
prated in the Virginia campaigns of M‘Clellan, Lee and 
Grant. Here he met a young and beautiful widow, with 
whom he was so fascinated, that the orderly, instead of 
being summoned within half an hour, as he had expected, 
led Washington's horse up and down, nearly all day, while 
bis enamored master was listening to the gay sallies of the 
charming Mrs. Custis. The result is matter of history, Mrs. 
Custis became the wife of the great hero, and was known, in 
after years, as Lady Washington. Thisis a picture that ought 
to be in every household. You can get it, gratis, by raising 
aclub for “ Peterson” for 1875, Begin at once! 


Tue Burrerrty Siiprer, given in colors, in the front of 
the number, would make a very pretty Christmas present. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Young Magdalen, and Other Poems, By Francis, &. 
Smith. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This 
isa very elegantly printed volume, a credit, in every way, 
tothe American press. The principal poem, too, ia quite 
worthy of the setting; and we may say the same of many 
of the smaller ones. Mr. Smith has the native-born poetical 
faculty; that is, facility in ve:se, true feeling, and graceful 
fancy. His little pictures of domestic life are particularly 
good. “He seems to love children intensely. Many poets of 
real genius mar their efforts, in this day, by attempting 
philosophy in metre; they avoid the emotional; they will 
not condescend to be intelligible. The result is that they 
are praised, but never read; they sleep in libraries, but do 
not reach the people. It was not so with the great masters 
ofsong. Mr, Smith is on the right track, and we congra- 
tulate him on it. 

Katherine Earle. By Adeline. Trafton. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: Lee, Shepard & Dillingham.—This is quite a charming 
novel, in spite of the ts being pl It is 
only another illustration of the truth, which all writers of 
fiction should bear in mind, that it is possible to write an 
interesting story, nay! to write the best kind of a story, 
without going beyond every-day experience. In the most 
hamble life, and, seemingly, even the most uneventful, 
there is always the elements of a great tragedy, often the 
tragedy itself; and where these are wanting, there is love 
or disappoi happi or misery, and frequently, 
most frequently perhaps, both alternately. What more 
does the author need? To give any outline of this story 
would be unfair to the publishers, so we can only say that 
the chapters on “ Katy Earle,” as a child, are inimitable. 

The Count of Monte Cristo. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol., 
8vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—After all there 
is no writer of fiction, who, in his peculiar line, equals 
Dumas; and none of Dumas’ novels, except perhaps, “ The 
Three Guardsmen,” equals this, It is a new edition, in 
double-column octavo. 

Tested. By Celia E. Gardner. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
G. W. Carleton—A pleasant, readable novel, by a new 
writer, or at least one heretofore unknown to us, The 
volume is well printed and handsomely bound. 
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Beautiful Snow, and Other Poems, .New I Uustrated Edition. 
By J. W. Watson, 1vol.,8.vo. \Philadas: T, B, Peterson, d 
Brothers.—As a,specimen of elegant typography this volume 
has few equals. The principal poem is one that has had 
great popularity, so great indeed that it has overshadowed 
the other; but thii is not fair to the author; for there are 
several in the book of equal, if not superior merit...The 
illustrations were designed by E. L. Henry, an artist of very 
great taste and decided genius, and engraved and printed 
quite elegantly. The paper on which the volume is printed 
is of the finest, and the binding is in morocco cloth, with 
gilt top, gilt sides and beveled boards. We know nothing 
more suitable than this beautiful book for a Christmas, New 
Year's, or Birth-Day gift. 

Not In Their Set: From the German of Marie Lenzen. By 
M. &. the translator of “ By his Own Might.” 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—We believe this is the first of this 
lady's fictions that has been translated into English. She 
has attracted considerable attention, however, in Germany, 
of late, having achieved popularity, partly because of her 
literary ability, but partly also in consequence of the sub- 
jects she discusses. The present novel turns on the strug- 
gle of a young girlwith her surroundings; it depicts the 
prejudices of different social circles, and is well described in 
the title, “ Not In The Set.” We recommend the book, not 
only for its intrinsic merits as a story, but also for’ the 
very graphic pictures it gives of German society. 

A Fatal Passion. By Charles de Bernard. Translated by O. 
Vibeur. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: G. W. Carleton 4 Co— 
This is a book which seems to have had a remarkable suc- 
cess in France. Nor do we have to go far to seek the causes 
of this popularity. The style is good, the descriptions vivid, 
the conversations animated, and the mora! of the tale, using 
that word in its largest sense, unexceptionable. That moral 
is that marriage, without love, no matter how favorable may 
be the other, circumstances, cannot give permanent happi- 
ness. As with all French novels, even those of the second 
class, the plot is skillfully constructed. We do not remem- 
ber ever to have seen any of this author's novels translated 
previously. 

Love At First Sight. By Captain Henry Ourling. 1 vol., 8 %0. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The author of this novel 
is favorably known as the author of “The Soldier of For 
tune,” “The Stolen Child,” and other fictions. We think 
this, however, his best work. The interest in the plot is 
kept up with great skill; the characters are well drawn; 
and the story is essentially what is called romantic, ending 
in a happy marriage, in which the heroine wins not only a 
husband, but a coronet also. The edition is a cheap one. 

A Rose in. June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 1 vol.,8 vo. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co.—We. can echo the encomiums of a 
recent critic, who says that this new novel, by Mrs. Oliphant, 
is a “ dear, tender, i it, old-fashioned love-story ;” and 
we do it the more readily because that, which immediately 
preceded it, “For Love and Life,” is absolutely the worst 
she ever wrote. The present story, in fact, removes the 
fears, which we had begun to entertain, that this popular 
author was writing herself out. 

The Young Wife's Book. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers.—This is exactly what its name imports, 
a cook-book for a young wife, who is just going to house- 
keeping. It contains receipts for dishes for breakfast, din- 
ner and tea, as well as numerous miscellaneous receipts for 
all sorts of dishes for the table. The receipts, too, have the 
great merit of being generally economical. 


The Story of Elizabeth. By Miss Thackeray. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada; T. B. Peterson & Brothers—One of the most deli- 
cate, refitied, and charming stories ever written. To have 
read it is to have been, so to speak, educated in the beautiful 











and good. 
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OUR ARM-CHATR, 

‘OPINIONS OF THE Press.—This Magazine still continues to 
be the favorite of the’ newspaper press. ''The Coshocton 
(Ohio) Democrat says:—“'Peterson leads all others in the 
power and originality ofits stories. In the number before 
ts, the stéeel-engravings, the colored fashion-plates, the 
illustrated wood-engravings, for fashions and for patterns in 
émbroidery, crochet, etc., are worth more than! twice the 
price of the number.” The Norristown (Pa.) Defender says: 
“Peterson has long been, and always will remain, the favo- 
rite of the ladies.” The Shelbyville (Iil.) Union says:— 
“The last number is more beautiful than ever.’ The Al- 
bany (Oregon) Democrat says:—“ Bright ‘and piquant: how 
any lady can be without it, is a mystery to us.” The Peters- 
burg (Ind.) Democrat says:—* Brimful of the very best 
literature, and yet within the reach of everybody, being only 
two dollars a year.” The Berlin (Canada) Telegraph says :— 
“Tt is the best of the lady’s magazines, and nv lady can con- 
sider herself posted on the fashions; who does not take it.” 
The Dallas (Herald) Texas says:—“ Ladies might as well 
almost be out of the world as not have the fashions as illus- 
trated and described: by ‘Peterson.” The Natchitoches 
(La.) Republican says:—‘ A perfect:gem of art and litera- 
ture.” The Owensboro’ (Ky.) Shield says:—‘t The best and 
most'reliable fashion-book published in the country.” The 





St. irae dears ) Standard says :—* The fashion-plates, wood- 
eng broidery patterns, music, and stories, are all 
good. Good? ‘ Peterson’ publishes nothing that it is not 

good.” The Harrisburg (Pa.) Church Advocate says:—“ It 


commends itself to the refined taste of every lady.” Hun- 
dreds of similar notices of the October number have been 
received, 


Tue Book CaTatocve or T. B. Pererson & Brotuers is 
one of the largest and best, especially in the way of novels, 
of any publishing firm in the United States, It comprises 
the works of Scott, Dickens, Dumas, Marryatt, Reynolds, 
etc., etc., besides the best fictions of more recent English 
writers. The prices are remarkably low also. ' In novels by 
American authors it is exceptionally rich, containing the 
complete works of Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, Mrs. Southworth, 
Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, etc., etc. The catalogue will be 
sent, gratis, if written for. Address, T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers, No. 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kuinesrorp’s Corn Starcu ys. ARRow-Root—Dr, Steven- 
son Macadam of Edinburgh reports: “I haye made a careful 
chemical analyses of Kingsford’s Oswego Prepared Corn 
[Corn Starch !] and find such to be of the finest and purest 
description, and when prepared according to the directions, 
with milk, etc., to be an excellent article of diet. It is fully 
equal in chemical and feeding properties to the best Arrow-Root”— 
[Edinburgh Review. 





ENTERTAINMENTS, 

Practica, Dinners.—We are often. asked, by fair sub- 
ecribers, what things to give for dinner, when there is com- 
pany. We have, accordingly, prepared the following bill of 
fare, with instructions how to make the dishes, all the 
articles being such as may be obtained anywhere, except, 
perhaps, the mackerel, and fcr this lake or river fish may be 
substituted. 

Green-pea soup. 
Grilled mackerel. 
Roast fillet of beef. 
French bean salad. 
Parmesan omelet, 
Rice & l’Impératrice. 

Green-Pea Sovr.—Take one pint and a half of green 
peas, boil them in salt and water with a little mint; when 


rannnnnnetites 
piece of butter into a stew-pan; when melted put in an 
onion and a carrot, cut.in thin slices, fry until they begin tp 
color; add a quart of stock, a little salt, pepper, and a pinch 
of white sugar. Leave it, to boil for a quarter of ay 
stir inthe purée of peas; let it come to the boil, strain it, 
and serve with small dice of bread, fried in butter. 

GriLLeD MackeRreL.—Split a couple of mackerel down 
the back, and remove the bone. Mix some olive oil ing 
dish, with pepper and salt, lay the mackerel in this, and 
turn them over 80 that they are well oiled on both sideg, 
Plave them in a double gridiron, and grill them for about 
ten minutes in front of a clear, but not too fierce, fire, turn. 
ing them frequently during the process. Serve back down- 
wards, with a large piece of maitre d’hétel butter on each 
fish. 

Marrre D’Horet Burrer.—Put a couple of ounces of 
fresh butter into a basin, with the juice of a lemon, pepper 
and salt to-taste, and a small quantity of parsley freed from 
moisture and finely minced. Incorporate the whole well to. 
gether, and keep it ina cool place till wanted. 

Roast Frixet or Beer.—Take a piece of the undercut of 
sirloin of beef, trim off the fat neatly, and the thin skin 
next to it; 1ard, not too finely, that side of it with fat bacon, 
and lay it for a whole day in a pie-dish, with plenty of olive 
oil, pepper, salt, parsley, slices of onion, and laurel leaves, 
Tie it on the spit, cover the larded side with a piece of but- 
tered paper, roast it at a brisk fire, and do not let it be over- 
done, Baste it frequently with its own gravy, and a short 
time before serving remove the piece of paper to let the 
larding take color. Serve with its own gravy, and round it 
small potatoes, tossed in butter until done. 

Frencu Beans SatapD.—String some French beans, and 
boil them whole in plenty of salted water; when cold, dress 
them with oil, vinegar, pepper, and salt, some tarragon and 
capers, finely minced, and garnish with hard-boiled eggs, 
anchovies, and beet-root.. The dish must be well rubbed 
with a shallot, 

PARMESAN OMELET.—Beat up three eggs, with pepper and 
salt to taste, and a tablespoonful of grated Parmesan cheese, 
Put a piece of butter the size of an egg into the omelet-pan; 
as soon as itis melted pour in the eggs, and, holding the 
handle of the pan with one hand, stir the omelet with the 
other by means of a flat spoon. The moment the omelet 
begins to set cease stirring, but keep shaking the pan for a 
minute or 80; then with the spoon double up the omelet, 
and keep on shaking the pan untii the underside is of a good 
color... Turn it out on a hot dish, colored side uppermost, 
and serve quickly. 

Riz «4 1a L’Lyprrateice.—Boil three tablespoonfuls of 
rice, picked and washed clean, in a pint of milk, with sugar 
to taste, and a piece of vanilla; when quite done, put it into 
@ basin to get cold. Make a custard with a gill of milk and 
the yolks of four eggs; when culd mix it with the rice. 
Beat up to a froth a gill of cream, with some sugar and a 
pinch of isinglass dissolved in a little water; mix this very 
lightly with the rice and custard; fill a mould with the 
mixture, and set it on ice. When moderately iced, turn it 
out on a dish over a purée of plums, and serve, 

PuRgE oF PiuMs.—Stew a quantity of plums, with sugar 
to taste, and not too much water. When quite done, pass 
through « hair-sieve, stir weli, and when cold it is ready. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM, LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. X.—Cutangous Disgases ConrinvEp. 


LicHEN.—This is an eruption of small pimples, of a scarlet 
color, elevated above the adjoining skin. and is generally at- 
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goog children in three forms: 1st, Simplex, or simple, is 

of frequent occurrence, and generally arises from sudden 

to cold after the surface of the child’s body has 
pee over-heated by: too active exercise or play. It is com> 
ga smong boys at school, ang resembles measles, though 
yadily distinguished from that disease by being more ele 
ated, of much brighter color, and in more distinct patches. 
The eruption is also accompanied with inflammation of 
geeyes, and some cough. Herice it is sometimes called 
or French, measles, etc. It‘runs its course’ commonly 
jaten days, consequently but little treatment is réquired, 
dno uneasiness need be manifested by the mother. How- 
ger, unloading the alimentary canal by means of infusion of 
wont, or some 1nild aperient, and the avoidance’ of salt 
meats, mackerel, pastry, cheese, and confinement toa simple 
dist, with tepid spongings, are always advisable in 
giections of children. 2nd. Lividus, is recognized by its 
livid appearance with small, dark pimples intermingled, and 
jpnsually found confined to the feet and legs of children, 
whose constitutions are in a depraved condition, and whose 
blood is deficient in fibrine. Tonics, as aromatic sulphuric 
sid, and quinia, with fresh beef, mutton, and wholesome 
regetables should be advised for older children, and a good 
ilk and farinaceous diet for the younger. Here also the 
bowels, in the first place, should be emptied of their depra- 
yed secretions and foul contents, and the tepid bath be re- 
sorted to. 

$rd. Urticatus, or nettle-rash variety, appears more fre- 
quently on children of fair complexions, and who have red 
hair. It manifests itself in the form of wheals, resembling 
the bites of gnats or mosquitoes, which subside in a few 
days and again appear in other places. These wheals appear 
most frequently on the fore-arms, but may appear in all 
parts of the body. The cause of their occurrence is gene- 
nlly owing to imprudence in diet, causing acidity of the 
stomach, locking up the bile in the system, and depraving 
the system generally. 

Magnesia, with or without rhubarb, with proper diet, ab- 
lutions, etc., are advisable, unless the mother be of homeo- 
pathic faith and practice, when she may safely resort to mer- 
curius, hepar, pulsatilla, rhus, or urtica, and conjoin a rigid 
diet with spongings, and doubtless these eruptions will soon 
vanish. 

But where there is a decided d it of the st h 
with acidity and. bitter eructations; when the bowels are 
overloaded with coarse and indigestible food, or disordered 
by unripe fruit, or dried nuts, as is apt to be the case, it 
seems to me to be folly to depend upon any course of treat- 
ment but that’ whith will remove the cause, and we know 
that alkalies will correct acidity, that rhubarb and mag- 
nesia will gently and safely carry out of the system all 
foreign indigestible matter that may have clogged up 
the bowels, and given rise to these troublesome skin dis- 
eases. 











FLORICULTURE. 

Frerns.—To raise ferns from seed, shake the seed into a 
bottle filled with earth, and when the young plants become 
too big for their house, break thé bottle and plant them 
out. 

Snow-prop AND Crocus.—These are best'left in the earth 
to die a natural death, and come up again next spring, as 
snow-drups especially do not like their roots to be divided. 
Hyacinths, which have flowered in glasses or pots the first 
year, may, when turned yellow and faded, be taken out, 
shaken free of earth at the roots, and placed in a dry green- 
house or cupboard, and the following year planted in, the 
garden; but hyacinths never bear such fine flowers again 
after the first time. 


Fernery.—The glass shade of a fernery need not be taken 
off, except when it is too dense with vapor, when it must be 
removed, wiped out, and all those fern leaves that have 
touched it; be wiped also with a soft cloth. If the leaves 
are allowed to touch the wet glass, they will decay; other- 
wise the fernery must be kept air-tight. Ferns prefer the 
shade; as the leaves flag in the sun, unless the plants are in 
open pots, with plenty of water, when they do not minfl a 
sunny window. 
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BQ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prae- 
tical housekeeper. 


POULTRY AND MEATS. 


Brawn.—Take a pig's head and feet, and about one and a 
half pounds of shin of beef; boil together fur about two 
hours and a half. Take out of the water, and remove all the 
bones, chop fine, mix about a teaspoonful of white pepper, 
a, handful of salt, a little Cayenne, and a teaspoonful of 
mixed spice; mix all thoroughly together, and put intoa 
mould, that has been previously wetted with cold water; 
place something heavy on the top to press it. This is a very 
economical dish, as the liquor in which it is boiled makes 
excellent pea-soup. 

Hodge-Podge.—_{An excellent way of warming cold mut- 
ton.)—-Mince your mutton, (it is better rather underdone,) 
and cut up one or two lettuces and two or three onions into 
slices. Put these into a stew-pan, with about two ounces of 
butter, pepper and salt to taste,and half a cup of water; 
simmer for three-quarters of an hour, keeping it well stir- 
red; boil some peas separately, mix them with the mutton, 
and serve very hot. 


Chicken Pujfs—Minoe up together the breast of a chicken, 
some lean ham, a little parsley, some shallot, and lemon- 
peel, and season these with pepper, salt, Cayenne, and beaten 
mace, Let this be on the fire for a few minutes in a little 
good white sauce. Cut some thinly rolled-out puff-paste 
into squares, putting on each some of the mince; turn the 
paste over, fry them in boiling lard, and serve them on @ 
serviette.. These pufis ure very good cold, and they form a 
convenient supper-dish, 


Calf’s Liver and Bacon.—This is commonly tossed in butter. 
The liver, sliced moderately thin, is first dressed, and the 
rashers of bacon afterward ; serve garnished with the latter. 
Calfs liver may also be fried; dip the slices into seasoned 
beaten eggs and olive oil, and fry quickly. In France, 
similarly shaped pieces of liver and bacon are skewered to- 
gether, then dipped into, oil, and subsequently sprinkled 
with bread-crumbs, and boiled; season and serve. When 
tossed without the bacon, a glass of wine may be poured 
into the pan, and served in the dish, with the liver arranged 
around. { 


Calves’ Feet Fricasseed—Soak them three hours, simmer 
them in equal proportions of milk and water, until they are 
sufficiently tender to remove the meat from the bones, in 
good-sized pieces: Dip them in yolk of egg, cover with fine 
bread-crumbs ; pepper and salt them ; fry a beautiful brown, 
and serve in white sauce. 


To“ Devil” Turkey.—Mix a little salt, black pepper, and 
Cayenne, and sprinkle the mixture over the gizzard, ramp, 
and drumstick of a dressed turkey; boil them, and serve 
very hot with this sauce; mix with some of the gravy out 
of the dish, a little made mustard, some butter and flour, 
& spoonful of lemon-juice, and the same of soy; boil up 
the whole. 
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DESSERTS. 


Various Puddings.—Sponge-Cake Pudding.—butter a mould 
well, and ornament it with dried cherries or sultanas, then 
three-parts fill it with sponge-cake, and fill up with custard. 
Four sponge-cakes, half a pint of milk,and two or three 
eggs, tened with loaf. + make-a nice small pud- 
ding. Boil or steam it for half an hour, and serve with 
sweet sance or wine sauce. Australian Pudding.—One pound 
of flour, half a pound of suet, quarter of a pound of currants, 
quarter ofa pound of raisins, nearly half a pound of sugar, 
salt, spice, and lemon-peel to taste, and a litthe candied peel. 
Put a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda into half a pint of 
milk and water, and mix this With the.above. It should be 
as soft as possible without the fruit sinking. Butter the 
mould well ; the pudding must not fill it, as it rises, and it 
must be put into boiling water the instant it is made.’ Boil 
it four hours, and serve with wine or brandy sauce. It is 
equally good if baked. Baked Apple-Pudding —Butter a 
basin well, and line it with a thin suet crust ; fill it as closely 
as possible with apples cut rather small; add sugar, a little 
lemon-peel, and a wineglassful of water. Put on the cover. 
Bake it in a steady oven for two or three hours. When half 
done,.put.a plate under the basin, in case: the juice should 
boil out. Sift sugar over. 


Charlotte de Pommes.—Cut from a household loaf a number 
of slices of uniform thickness (one quarter to three-eighths 
of an inch thick ;) butter a plain mould and all the slices 
of bread; shape one of them round to fit the bottom of the 
mould, and another one for the ‘top; cut the rest in pieces 
an inch wide, and the height ‘of the mould in length; lay 
one of the round pieces at the Bottom of the mould, and 
line the sides with the small pieces, carefully smearing the 
edges with white of egg, so as to make them hold well to- 
gether. Stew a quantity of apples with plenty of brown 
sugar, a little water, the juice and the thin rind of a lemon, 
and a piece of ci ; when th ghly done, pass them 
through a hair-sieve; fill the mould with this purée, put on 
the round slice of bread. for the cover, and set on a quick 
oven for about an hour and a half, 


Matrimony Tart-—Pare and core about a dozen nice-sized 
apples ; put them into-a sauce-pan with a little water to keep 
them from burning; boil them until you can pulp them, 
(but do not forget to frequently stir them,) then ‘add a quar- 
ter of a pound of currants, two ounces of candied peel, and 
enough sugar to sweeten it nicely; if liked, also a little 
grated nutm g. Pour this mixture into a large turt-tin or 
dish that has previously been lined wit» a thin paste. Then 
roll out another piece the same size and thickness, which 
place over the top; press the edges together all round, 
make a hole in the centre, the same.as for mince-pies, and 
bake. 


Lemon Cheesecake.—Pare two lemons very thin, put the 
Tind in soak in half a pint of cold water. Put into a nicely- 
tinned sauce-pan one pound of loaf-sugar, six ounces of fresh 
butter, six eggs, the yolks and whites a little beaten, and 
‘the water in which the rind has been soaked. Keep this 
mixture well stirred until it becomes about as thick as ordi- 
nary honey. Pour it into ajar, and it will ‘keep good for 
several weeks, Line dishes or patty-pans with nice puff- 
paste, and put in the cheesecake. ‘It should not be browned 
in the oven, but should be made a: nice, bright-yellow 
color. 


A Sweetmeat Pudding.—Cover a dish with a thin puff-paste, 
and lay in it freshly eandied orange, lemon, and citron, one 
ounce each, sliced thin; beat the yolks of eight and the 
Whites of two eggs, and mix with eight ounces of butter, 
warmed, but not oiled, and eight ounces of white sugar; 
pour the mixture on the sweatmeats, and bake an ‘hour in 
@ moderate oveu. 











CAKES. 


Breakfast Cake.—1. Take two pounds of flour, quarter of a 
pound each of butter, pounded sugar, and currants, a pinch 
Of. spice and salt, three or four drops of essence of lemon, 
Pat all into a basin, with three tablespoonfuls of brewery 
or patent yeast, previously mixed with a quarter of pint 
of warm milk or water. Mix into a light dough, taking 
care, to use the hand as lightly as possible. When this ig 
done put, the dough in a warm place to prove, for half an 
hour; then mould it,into what shape you please, such ag 
small buns, etc., or, if made the size of a small tea-plate, it 
may be cut and buttered the same as muffins, or if baked in 
a mould it can be served at breakfast or at luncheon. When 
cold, in all cases it must be put back into a warm place for 
ten minutes after being made up or moulded, then baked 
in a moderate oven. If yeast is not at hand, a tablespoon. 
ful of baking powder or a teaspoonful of carbonate of sodg 
can be used. These will take much less time than yeast, ag 
they must be mixed, and the cake put to bake at once; they 
will also make the cakes more, crisp than yeast. 2, Egg 
Loaf—One pound of dough, two ounces of butter, two 
ounces pounded-sugar, two eggs. Beat all well together in 
a basin in the same manner as eggs are beaten, only using 
the hand instead of the whisk ; set in a plain mould to risa 
for three-quarters of an hour, then bake in a quick oven, 
When cut it should have the appearance of honeycomb, 
This is a very nice breakfast-cake, and will make delicious 
toast when stale. 


French Cake.—Out of two pounds of flour take half a 
pound, make a hole in the centre, and put in half an ounce 
of yeast, mixed up with a little warm but not hot water, 
make it into a sponge, and place it, well wrapped up, ina 
warm place. When this leaven has risen sufficiently, which 
will be known by its having increased’ in bulk by half, 
make a hole in thecentre of the remaining flour, and putin 
one pound of butter, and six eggs; work it well together, so 
as to make a soft sponge, which must be kneaded up twice 
with the hands; if too stiff, another egg must be added. Cut 
up and stone a quarter of a pound of Malaga raisins, add 
the same quantity of dried currants, and some sugar, and a 
glass of water, in which some saffron has been infused ; mix 
all the ingredients well together with the sponge; add the 
leaven; put it into a well-buttered tin mould, and let the 
whole stand for an hour or two to rise. When well risen, 
bake in a moderate oven ‘for an hour or an hour and a 
quarter. : 

Pancakes.—1. Mix two tablespoonfuls of flour with half a 
pint of cream; add two eggs, and beat the whole till quite 
smooth; put in a tablespoonful of powdered sugar, a little 
powdered cinnamon, and a little grated nutmeg. 2. Mix 
half a pint of cream with three tablespoonfuls of flour, and 
half a pint of white wine; add the yolks of ten eggs, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and some powdered cinnamon. If too 
thick, dilute the batter with milk. 3. Make a thin batter 
with a pint of cream and some flour; put in half a pound of 
fresh butter, melted, eight eggs, well beaten, half a nutmeg, 
grated, and a little salt. 4. Beat six new-laid eggs with half 
a pint of cream, half'a nutmeg, grated, and as much flour as 
will make the batter of the proper thickness. 5. Mix a pint 
of milk with as much flour as will make a thin batter; add 
a glass of pale brandy, a little grated nutmeg, a little 
powdered ginger, and a pinch of salt; then add four eggs; 
beat all well together. 


Dough-Nut.—Take two. pounds of flour, half a pound of 
sugar, two eggs, one teaspoonfnl of carbonate of soda; mix 
with buttermilk. Have a pan (a three-legged pot, if you 
can get it) of boiling lard, into which drop pieces of the 
dough, being rolled out and cut with a coffee-cup. They 
will rise like anut, then turn, and take them out when they 
are brown. 





——_—— 
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Cocoanut Cakes.—Take the meat of the nut, and grate it as 

joeas you can. Weigh it, and add the same weight of fine 

shed sugar, and wet with egg to the proportion of one egg 

y one pound of the mixture. Bake them in small patty- 

tasin'a slow oven, and let them remain in the tins till cold, 

Keep the cakes in a dry place. Some prefer the addition of 
slittle flour, and generally put half as much flour as cocoa- 
tment and of sifted sugar—the united weight of both 
four and cocoanut, 

{olla Loaf—Take half a pound of butter, half a pound of 
gost sugar, three eggs, one teacupful of milk, one tea- 

of carbonate of soda; rub the butter into the flour, 
gi the sugar, whisk the eggs well, stir them into the flour, 
de, with the milk; dissolve the soda in the milk, and beat 
fe whole up together with a wooden spoun for some time ; 
itshould not be allowed to stand, but be placed in the oven 
jnmediately in a small loaf-tin with paper round it, well 
juttered. Bake in a moderate oven. 

Macaroni.—Put a piece of butter, half a pound of macaroni, 
monion stuck with two cloves, and a little salt, into hot 
vater; boil them for three-quarters of an hour, and then, if 
the macaroni is flexible, take it out and drain it well. Put 
it into another sauce-pan, with two ounces butter, three 
ounces grated Parmesan cheese, four ounces Gruyere, also 
gated, a little pepper and nutmeg; toss up the whole to- 
gether, adding two or three spoonfuls of cream, and when 
done, put it into a dish, and serve it very hot. 

Sugar Cake.—Half a pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, 
me pound of flour, three eggs, milk enough to form a 
dough. Beat the butter and sugar together, whisk the eggs 
light, and add them, then stir in the milk and flour alter- 
mately, so as to formadough. Roll it out, cut it in cakes, and 
bake in a moderate oven. 

Plain Cake.—Take three-quarters of a pound of flour, quar- 
ter of a pound of brown sugar, quarter of a pound of cur- 
tants, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one egg, and 
nearly half a pint of milk, The powder to be mixed with 
the flour, and the milk when going into the oven. 


Rice Cheese-Cakes,—Half a pound ef butter beaten to a 
cream, half a pound of crushed loaf sugar, half a pound of 
ground rice, half a pound of currants, four yolks of eggs. 
The mixture does not require any further cooking than what 
itundergoes in the pastry. 

Buns.—Mix one pound and a half df dried flour, one quar- 
ter of a pound of sugar, melt six ounces of butter in a little 
varm milk, a spoonful of yeast, half a pound of currants, 
washed and dried; mix the whole in a light dough, keep it 
warm till it rises, 
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Fro. 1.—Hovse-Dress or Brack VetyeT.—Skirt long and 
perfectly plain. Waist plain, with a basque in front, and 
finished at the back by a wide sash of black velvet, made to 
form puffs; the long ends are edged with black lace. The 
neck and sleeves are also trimmed with black lace, 

Fig. 11.—Watkina-Dress oF, AMETHYsT-CoLORED CasH- 
urrE.—The skirt is trimmed with a deep plaiting of the 
cashmere, fastened at the top and bottom by a much darker 
thade of velvet, put on low and caught up at equal distances. 
The over-skirt is only an apron in front, trimmed wltha row 
of the dark velvet, and guipure of the same color, , The wrap 
fs of the Dolan shape, wadded and trimmed with a band 
offar. Black velvet hat 

Fig. 111.—CarrtaGe-Dress or Gray Poptin.—The skirt 
is made with one deep flounce, beneath which falls another 
flounce of black velvet. The poplin flounce is also headed 
by a puffing of black velvet; and the large puff at the 
buck is also of the same material, the ends being caught 








together at the left side with a large jet buckle. The waist 
is made with basques deep and plain in front, but not so 
deep, and fuller at'the back. The neck and sleeves are 
trimmed with ruffies of the poplin and black velvet. Bonnet 
of black velvet with full gray plumes. 

Fic. tv.—Carnracr-Dress of Dark-Green S1LK.—The 
skirt is long and plain. The body is made with a continua- 
tion like a short apron in front, falling close and reaching 
to the waist at the back, from’ which comes a deep puff; 
bows and ends of tlie silk form the trimming, with a deep 
band of fur on the front. The sleeves are also ornamented 
with far, and a small bow ofsilk. ‘Standing ruff of silk at 
the neck. Green velvet bonnet, with pink roses. 

Fic. v.—Wa.kine-Dress, THE UNDER-SKIRT OF WHICH 18 
or Browy VELvet.—Madb quite plain. Over-dress of light 
fawn-colored camel’s-hair, trimmed with fur. Jacket of 
striped brown and stone-colored cloth, trimmed with fur. 
Stone-colored felt hat, trimmed with brown velvet. 

Fie. vi.—Wavkine-Dress.—The petticoat is of black 
velvet, with two flounces, headed by narrow puflings. The 
sleeves are also of black velvet. The over-dress is of gray 
cashmere, made rather long, and fastened down the front 
with many bows of black velvet ribbon. The skirt is opened 
at the sides up to the waist, and turned back with revers of 
black velvet, fastened with a button at the bottom. Stand- 
ing ruff of black velvet at the néck. Gray felt hat, with 
feathers. 

Fig. vii.—Carrtace-Dress or Green §11x.—The back is 
made in longitudinal puffs, separated by bands of cypress- 
green velvet ; the lower part of the skirt in front is also of 
green velvet; and the same material is used for the vest, the 
rolling collar, and the cuffs. The front of the skirt is of 
green silk, also puffed lengthwise, but in much longer puffs 
than the back; it and the basque at the back are trimmed 
with cypress-green chenille fringe. Cypress-green velvet 
hat, trimmed with a lighter green feather and pink rose. 

Genera Remarks.—We also give two patterns for chil- 
dren’s dresses ; the first is of blue foulard, trimmed with one 
ruffie around the lower-skirt and one around the upper. On 
the front of this skirt, which is looped up behind, three 
bands are placed, fastened with a button on each end. Vest 
of the blue foulard. The sacque is of gray cloth, trimmed 
with black velvet. 

The other dress is fora child three or four years of age, 
made of white pique. A row of buttons is placed between 
two rows of white braid; a broad band of embroidery is 
placed on the right side of these buttons, and narrow embroi- 
dery trims the neck and sleeves, Simple braiding pattern 
around the skirt. 

We give all the newest fancies for dressing the hair; the 
style with the ribbon tied rather low down is called the 
“comte d’Artoise.” This isa much more becoming fashion 
than having the hair drawn up on the top of the head, leav- 
ing all the nape of the neck exposed, especially for all per- 
sous with long necks. Fora simpler coiffure, the hair can 
be simply combed back over a cushion in front, plaited 
simply, and tied with a ribbon. The flowers are only added 
for full evening dress. The net is worn principally by young 
girls or young married ladies. 

We also givea black felt hat, trimmed with a black and 
white striped handkerchief, and black aigrette and poppies; 
and a gray velvet bonnet, trimmed with brown velvet and 
brown feathers, and bunches of butter-cups. 

The colors for winter wear are almost as faded-looking as 
those so long popular; but ‘they are very dark and inde- 
scribable, the various shades of red, blue, green, gray, and 
purple; but all of which look very well when combined 
with any other color that is not too deep in tone. In fact 
the great advantage of these faded tints is that they can be 
so well worn with any color with which they may be placed, 
if it is equally faded louking. The deep, full tints look raw 





‘and vulgar when put with even ‘a complementary color, 
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One. of the newest colors is a shade of prune, not go rich as 
the shade hitherto known by that name, but of a sickly 
hue, which nevertheless combines well with most, other 
colors, especially with a very pale blue, 

In spite of all efforts to the contrary the draped skirt will 
be very much worn in some shape, the apron-front being, 
perhaps, the most popular; but as long as the drapery is 
drawn close around the person, any way of looping the upper 
skirt is fashionable, and gives great.scope to individual taste. 
Short skirts, just clearing the ground, are again introduced 
in Paris for walking, for which fashion we are devoutly 
thankful, for if it’s less elegant than the longer. petticoats, 
it is much more cleanly and convenient. But this fashion 
we regret to say, is by no means universal. 

One of the most elegant French dresses which we have 
seen was of mole-colored silk, with an apron-front trimmed 
with small ostrich feathers of the natural color, and the back 
was laid in deep plaits from the waist down to within halfa 
yard of the bottom of the skirt, where they were allowed to 
fail loose, and thus form a kind of flounce, The plaits were 
kept in place by sewing tapes on the under side, and tacking 
the plaits to the tapes. : 

Tue Lavevse Tunio.—Among the very newest things is 
@ tunic by this name, It is gathered upat the sides and tied 
under the pouf exactly as peasant girls tuck up their skirts 
when they are going to work, or as washerwomen before a 
tub. In order to make it, you must cut the front breadths 
as for.an ordinary skirt, and almost as long as the petticoat. 
The front and side breadths are joined, gathered up, and 
secured at the back, where it is ornamented with a very 
large bow. The top of the tunic, at the. back, is a pouf cut 
in the form of a hood, and gathered; the bow that fastens 
or draws the sides of the tunic together is placed under this 
pouf. This “laveuse” tunic is usually trimmed with 9 
velvet band, and then the bow, as a matter of course, is 
velvet. When made of silk it is trimmed with guipure, with 
English embroidery, with gimp, and with jetted lace; but 
in every case the heading of the trimming is arranged to 
face upward. Tho effect of this “laveuse” tunic is graceful 
and original, but always negligé. It could not be worn with 
an evening toilet except by quite a young girl, and in very 
light materials, such as white muslin, trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace, crepe de Chine, or foulard. 

Winter Dresses will be magnificent in embroidery, and 
our élégantes will scintillate from head to foot with jet and 
colored beads. All over France embroiderers are bent,over 
their frames working wool and velvet, cloth and silk, and 
embellishing the designs with beads of blue or gray, and 
black or white jet. Tabliers, skirts, cuirass bodices, dolmans, 
jackets, and opera cloaks, will be covered with embroidery. 
Black materials will sparkle with black jet beads, gray ones 
with steel beads, bluish-gray with blue steel beads, and 
white with white jet. Each part of the costume is worked 
with a special design composed to suit its form, although 
uniform on the whole, The fronts of the bodice have their 
design, the back has its own, and it is the same with the 
basque, revers, and pockets, The embroidery is. worked 
with either wool or silk of the same color as the material. 

Jackets, Sacques, and all other wraps, by whatever name 
they are called, are as varied in their make as dresses are ; 
some are quite loose, others tight-fitting, though those that 
are neither tight or loose are the most popular. Some have 
hoods, others standing collars or ruffa, with the trimming 
running in straight lines down the back. Feather trimming 
and fur will be very much used, as well as quantities of jet ; 
also the blue steel so elegant and so expensive, Many of 
the new winter wraps are covered with embroidery,and be- 
fore the season is over, it will probably be considered the 
hight of elegance to have a perfectly plain over garment. 
An effort has been made to revive the long, round cloak, 
but though it is perhaps the most comfortable garment that 
can be worn in cold weathcr, when it has sleeves, it falls 


nna 
too ungracefully over the present style of dross ever top. 
come fashionable, except as @ carriage-wrap. 
Bonners are larger and still worn far back on the head 
The brim is nearly always turned up in front, and 20 long 
ends or.tabs will be worn. Feathers will be more 
than flowers, in the trimming, though in very TANY cases 
the two will be combined, the flower being employed espe. 
cially for the turned-up brim. The darkest shades of wine, 
mauve-color, nut-brown, olive, invisible-green, 
marine-blue, will be the popular colors, but these will be 
combined with the lightest and palest shades of some color 
that will combine well with them; in many cases two or 
three shades of one color are employed. The favorite flower 
used is a deep carmine or ponccau rose, ora greenish sulphur 
rose. Birds are again used for bonnets, and especially for 
hats, though there is scarce a perceptible diflerence between 
the two, except when the hat is felt, and hasa high crown, 
It is now the fashion to wear batiste collar and sleeves to 
match the rest of the toilet. The batiste is white, but the 
border is the color of the costume worn at the time, and 
there is 4 row-of narrow Valenciennes lace beyond the 
border, Black batiste, trimmed with Valenciennes, and 
ornamented with medallions of the same lace, is another 
original style of lingerie, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fre. 1—Boy’s Suit or Dark-Gray Kersermert—The 
trousers reach the knee, and are fastened at the side with 
) buttons. The jacket has a black velvet collar and cuffs, and 
is trimmed with black braid and buttons. Gray felt hat, 
with black velvet band, and gray cock’s feather, Black and 
gray stockings. 

Fria. 11.—Girr’s Dress or Biur Popiin.—The lower-kirt 
is trimmed with a puffing of velvet, of a darker shade of blue; 
the upper-skirt, which is only an apron, is trimmed with 
two ruffles of velvet, one of which falls down, and the other 
stands up. The sleeves and basque are trimmed with blue 
velvet. Charlotte Corday bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed 
with ribbon of a lighter shade of blue. 

Fi. 111.—Boy's Svrr or Darx-Brown Cioru.—The tron 
sers are made rather tight at the knee. The jacket is cut 
away at the front, but is made quite plain. Black velvet 
cap. Brown and white stockings. 





NOTICES. : 

4@> In Remirtrne, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. Ifs 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot b 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks. Be par 
ticular to address the letter to Canes J. Perenson, No.3 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Aa~ Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

4a~ When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

4@~ Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to returt 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

4a” No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year, Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 








4@~ Back numbers for 1872, 1873, and 1874, may be bad 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 














And the “ Patent Ivo % or Celluloid Knife, These Handles never es Beese » are not affected by hot water, 
and are the most durable kmives known. Always call for the Mark. “MERIDEN CUTLERY 
COMPANY,” on the blade. Warranted and sold by all dealers in Cutlery, and by the MERIDEN CUTLERY 00., 


“WE CAN’T TALK 


Without showing the condition of our Teeth, Every laugh 
exposes them. In order not to be ashamed of them be sure 
to cleanse them every day with Fragrant SOZODONT, 
and they will be kept white and spotless, The regular use 
of this peerless dentrifice prevents and arrests dental decay, 
and the gums are kept healthy and hard. SOZODONT 
removes every impurity that adheres to the teeth, dnd pre- 
vents the formation of Tartar, that great enemy of the teeth. 
Impure Breath is completely neutralized by the anti-aeid 
and disinfectant properties of SOZODONT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Ladies! Just the Paper for Youll 


SEND TEN CENTS FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, 


And Pictorial Home Companion. 

A beautiful new home paper, devoted to Housekeeping, Household 
legancies, Fashions, Music, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Social Amusements, 
ome Pets, Flowers, Window Gardening, Cottages, Garden Decorations, 

&c. The finest Journal of Household Art In America. Beantifully Inue- 

trated. Every number a perfect Gem. The handsomest Ladies’ Paper 

in'the ee States. 

$1.80 = ae exquisite chromo, “ My Window Garden.” 
65 be - “Gems of Flower Garden.” 


on _- =~ al; apectmen copes 8 cont. 
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Lists Free. 


THE LITTLE GEM cw! rum FOLKS FAVORITE 


full of pictures ; lots 
wt. yee Be at oie hinge for self-im mprovement 
and education. The best and Ey theapest of Children’s Journals, Price, 
60c. per year, incl ATED Boye Engraving or Chromo. Specimen 
: copies 3.cents.. WA Boys and girls to get up clubs everywhere, 
i Send for Premium L 
WINDOW GARDENING.—A new book, superb! uae devoted to culture of plants, Bulbs and 
Flowers for In-doors, with —— illustrations of Hanging baskets, Ferneries and Parlor ay yee | Exquisitely 


ibestented, ks ravin most complete book ever.published, Price $1.50; sen d 
CABINET 33 . AREER TIAL NOTE P APE EI Rose or Violet “oa Fout ox own > tithe. Superb 
mova” wish orramed Chromo in each hee! ay <3 60 cents per box. 
THE Hi HPErieul iron .—-Devoted to cmon Trees; Shrubs, Fruits, Green- * 
houses, © Lawns and Rural Art. Price 80 cents on trial ree mi 
ILLUS ATED es a of Rural and Household Books, Games an momen, Price 10 cts, 
Address . Box 2446. . 
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HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Pub., 46 Beekman St., N. Y. ‘ity. P.0 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 





FIVE DOLLAR 





ENGRAVINGS) 





~~ ‘PErerson’s MAGAZINE does ‘not give premitims to subscribers for subscribing. No periodical.of real merit, and 
that is offered at a fair price, needs to do this. Good magazines do not have to bribe people to take them. ° But “ Peterson” 
supplies the magazine to subscribers at.@ dollar less tan others, and furnishes to such subscribers as wish it a fivedollar 


engraving for fifty cents. These engravings are all either 


mezzotints, or line engravings, of large-size for framingyand 


“of the most expensive kind, such as retail for Eve dollars an impression; the original cost of each plate having been from 


One Thousand to Two Thousand Dollars. 


As we own these plates, we can afford to furnish impressions for the mere cost of paper and printing: a competition 


tn which no others can engage. 


By sending fifty cents extra, therefore, any subscriber for “ Peterson” (but no other 


person)can secure a splendid mezzotint or steel-plate, suitable to hang up in the parlor, a work of real art, worth three 
times as much as the cheap colored prints offered elsewhere.. When remitting, always say which engraving is preferred, 


The list, from which to choose, is as follows: 


BUNYAN ON TRIAL, 
BUNYAN IN JAIL, 


WASHINGTON’S ADIEU TO HIS GENERALS, a 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM, 


“OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVE " 


WASHINGTON AT TRENTON, 
BESSIE’S. BIRTH-DAY. 


CHRIST WEEPING. OVER JERUSALEM, 
NOT LOST BUT GONE BEFORE, 


(27 inches by on 
(27 20) 


“4a 920) 

“46a 16) 

(BR ot: AD 

ae a ee 
rp (294 “ 22%) 

- (94 “ie 1A 
moi (946 “Se 1 


By this plan those who wish both a ‘premium engraving and the magazine, get the two for a dollar less, whether 


singly or in clubs, thanthey can get other periodicals and a far inferior picture for. 


Those who have pictures enough, and 


want 19,more, get, on the contrary, ‘‘ Peterson” for nearly half the price for other periodicals of its class. 


Address, post-paid, 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





T, B, PETERSON & BROTHE 


RS’ NEW AND GOOD BOOKS, 


MRS, E. D. EN. SOUTHWORTH’S WORKS, 
Complete. in thirty-seven volumes, bound i 

with a very h newly d full 

$1.75 each; br $L.75 ci sek, each sein &t Heat 











Victor's Triumph.......... $1. -75)The Lost Bag... OF « ams 5 75 
A Beantiful Fiend......... ue AS of the Isle... . 1.76 
The Artist’s\Love. . 1,75} The Bridal Eve...ix........ 175 
A Noble Lord... The Deserted Wife... 2 = 
Lost Heir of Linlithgow. The'T wo Sisters......... 

Tried For Her Life.. The Three Beauties... is 


Cruel as the Grave... 1.75| Vivia; Secret of Power.. 1.75 

‘he Maiden Wi 1,75) The Missing Bride........ 1.75 

The Family Doom. "75|'The Christmas Guest..... 1.75 

Prince of a ‘atal Marriage....... 1,75 

The Bride’s 4 Love’s Labor Won oo Ss va 
1. 





How He Won Her.. 1.76|Haunted H 

Fair-Plays.. ila... + 1.75| Wife's Vietorysc.avsore “ ey 
Fallen Pride..............«. 1.75|The Mother-in-Law...... 1.75 
The Widow's Son... .:..2 1.75|Retributi « 1,75 
Bride of Llewellyn. 17. 


India; of Pearl River... 728 
176 
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The Fortune Seeker 
Allworth A’ 
Above are 


1! 
” eID 
in cloth, or in paper cover, at 


COUNT OF MONTE-CRISTO SERIES. 





The Count of Monte-Cristo. Fall of Ilustrations.......$1.50 
Edmond Dantes. Sequel to “Count of Monte-Cristo”. 75 
The Countess of Monte-Cristo, with her portrait......... 1,00 

‘Above are each in paper cover, or in cloth at $1.75 each: 

ABOVE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE 


be sent to any one, to any place, postage by, us, on remi 


ALL BOOKS 


MEMOIRS OF: A PHYSICIAN SERIES. 
BY ALEXANDER DUMAS. 


Memoirs of a Physician, or Secret History of Louis -haasy 00 
The Queen’s Necklace, The “ Second Series” of it...... 1.00 
Six Years Later. Being the “Third Series” of it........ 1.00 
The Countess of Charny. _ The “ Fourth Series ” of it... 1.00 
Andree De Taverney. The “Fifth Series” of = - 1.00 
The Chevalier. Being the‘ End of the Series”.......... 1.00 


THE WANDERING JEW SERIES, 

The Wandering Jew. With “Eight eae arm 

The Mysteries of Paris, with its Sequel, “Gerolstein”’ 
Martin, the Foundling, Adventures of Valet-de-Cham 

Above are each iti paper cover, or in cloth at $1.75 each. 























Bec COOK BOOKS PUBLISHED. 
aie heuaieaty ne at one of them, as 

they would save the price of tn was king 
Miss Leslie’s New R f $1.75 
Mix Halos new Coot athe oe 
The Young Wife’s Cook Book. 1.75 
1 fore mT ses Ooeker? os ta it’Should Be. 335 

iow as uu 2g . 
The ational Cook Book. By Hannah M. Bouvier..... 1.75 
Petersons’ New Cook Book a 
Mrs. Hale's Y Rocel areeiiiiics ii 
‘The eae y Sorell, ae National “Cook "Book i 1 
Eramenteth 's Célebrated ‘Book. The Modern Cook, 
600 large octavo pages. New Ed. 5.00 
a of apy one, or all of the above 


ces 


books, will 
of the ones wanted, to the publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lady Canvassers are wanted by us everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Instractions for Canvassers. 
































